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PREFACE. 


TT\HE design of this small memorial volume is to 

perpetuate the memory of those good and 
worthy Ministers, within the Presbytery of Elgin 
and its immediate neighbourhood, to whom the task 
was assigned in the providence of God of organising 
and extending the Free Church in the district, 
immediately after the Disruption of 1843. It is 
more than fifty years since they, with great 
faith, courage, and zeal, laid the foundations of 
the Church deep and strong in the affections of 
the people; and now they all “ Rest from their labours 
and their works do follow them.” It, therefore, 
seemed to many most desirable that an effort 
should be made, while the memory of “Our Church 


Fathers” was still green, to preserve the distin- 
guishing features of their character and their work by 


means of a series of pen-portraits, sketched by the hand 
of competent local writers. The possession of a noble 
ancestry is a sacred heritage to be jealously guarded and 
fondly. cherished. The short sketches of “ Our Church 
Fathers” presented to the public in this memorial 
volume, will be of some service, it is hoped, not 


only in preserving the memory of lives nobly lived, 


but also in stimulating the present generation to 
emulate their spirit of enthusiasm, zeal, and heroic 
faith and courage. They were originally prepared 
for the Local Supplement of the Presbytery of Elgin 
to the Church Monthly, where they appeared con- 
secutively, month by month, throughout the year 
1898; and were at the time very favourably received. 
The desire having been widely expressed that these 
sketches of “Our Church Fathers” should be pub- 
lished, they are now issued to the public in a handy 
and handsome memorial volume; in the hope and 
expectation, that in this permanent form they will 
be cordially welcomed by a wide circle of friends— 
both within and without the Free Church. 


GEORGE GARDINER. 


Free CuurcH MAnss, 
GARMOUTH, 
February, 1899. 


OUR CHURCH FATHERS. 


I.—ALEXANDER TOPP, D.D. 
BY 


Rev. R. Cowan, Earn. 


The Presbytery have thought it good to have a 
few sketches of pre-disruption Ministers in the 
Supplement for this year. Old people will like 
them, and in the case of the young how desirable 
‘*to turn the hearts of tie children to their fathers.” 
It is fitting to begin the list with the name that 
stands at the head of this sketch. Mr. Robert 
Young, in his ‘‘ Annals of Hlgin,” has several 
references to Dr. Topp, and concludes them with 
the words—‘‘ Dr. Topp isanative of Elgin, and a 
credit to the place of his birth.” 


His father had been some time in the West 
Indies, but returning took a farm at Sheriffmill, and 
Alexander was born there, ou Ist April, 1814. He 
was the second son in a family of three sons and 
two daughters. The sons all proved superior men. 
William, the eldest, who died at Elgin in 1877, was 
Secretary to Mr. Maclean (husband of ‘‘ L. KE. L,”), 
governor of the Gold Coast territory in West Africa, 
and was subsequently offered the governorship him- 
self. The youngest, a chemist, went also to Africa, 
and died there. 
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Alexander was educated at Elgin Academy and 
Aberdeen University, and took a high place at 
both. At the age of twenty-one he was licensed to 
preach, but thereafter was for some time tutor in 
the family of Mr Gordon of Cairnfield. He became 
Assistant to one of the Ministers of Elgin—the 
Rey. W. Gordon—-in 1837, and on Mr. Gordon’s 
death the Town Council petitioned for Mr. Topp to 
succeed him. It is curious at this date to read in 
the old Council Minutes—‘‘It was resolved to re- 
commend to Her Majesty, the patron of the parish, 
the Rev. Alexander Topp, preacher of the Gospel, 
and Assistant to the late Mr. Gordon, to fill the 
charge,” and again—‘‘ The Provost laid before the 
Council a letter intimating that Lord John Russell, 
in compliance with the wishes of the inhabitants of 
Elgin, so unanimously expressed, had recommended 
the Rev. Alexander Topp to the charge rendered 
vacant, &c.” Then were the days of patronage— 
although, alas, not always falling in with the 
wishes of the people unanimously expressed. 


Mr. Topp was ordained on 25th January, 1838, 
and there had been no previous ordination to the 
church at Elgin since 1774; ministers had been 
translated from other charges, but none ordained at 
Elgin. The ‘‘church was crowded to excess,” a 
Courant of that date says, and the Rev. George 
Gordon of Birnie (afterwards the well known Dr. 
Gordon) presided, and “preached a most appro- 
priate and excellent discourse from Acts xvi., 17.” 
A carrier who died lately used to tell how he 
laboured from Banff through snow-wreaths to get 
home in time for the ordination. 


From the first Mr. Topp was extremely popular 
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as a minister. His evangelical doctrine and youth- 
ful fervour, combined with marked ability and 
manliness, commended him to all, and his preaching 
came asa breath of Spring over the souls of the 
people, while his diligence and kindliness in visiting 
won their hearts. His senior colleague having 
removed in 1841] to another parish, Mr. Topp found 
himself at the age of twenty-six senior minister of 
Elgin. He had started Sabbath School work, in 
spite of opposition, at the beginning of his ministry, 
and he always took a special interest in the lambs 
of the flock. A goodly volume might be made of 
the New Year’s Addresses he annually printed for 
them, as such a volume has been made of those 
of a later date at Toronto. He was correspondingly 
beloved by them. An old member tells how, onhis 
return from a much-needed holiday in Italy in 
1847, they crowded about the coach to welcome him, 
and he had to escape by closes and byways to his 
own house. Among young and old, among lads who 
came to tend his pony and servants in his house, as 
well as in the general congregation, there was good 
spiritual fruit of his example and labours. 


The ‘‘ Ten Years Conflict” was in progress when 
he began his ministry, and without hesitation he 
ranged himself on the side of Dr. Chalmers and 
those who stood for the freedom and independence 
of the Church in her spiritual affairs. The work 
which he and Mr. Gentle of Alves, the only two 
parish ministers on that side in the Presbytery, did 
in disseminating information and stirring up the peo- 
ple, was enormous and often exhausting, but it was 
fruitful in enlightenment: and in zeal awakened for 
the truth. 
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In 1843 Mr. Topp with the bulk of his congre- 
gation separated from State connection, although it 
meant for him, and for many of the 474 ministers, 
their shillings becoming sixpences, and even the six- 
pences not certain at that date. They did not re- 
gard themselves as forming a new Church ; it was 
the State that had changed the terms of Establish- 
ment, not they that had diverged from the old 
Scriptural principles of the Church ofScotland. They 
stood by the principles for which Knox and Hen- 
derson contended, and the fathers of Covenanting 
times laid down their lives. The names of the el- 
ders entered in the first Kirk Session Minutes of 
the Free Church of Elgin may be interesting to 
some, They are these—Provost Wilson, ex-Pro- 
vost M‘Kimmie, Wm. Stephen, Alex. Stephen, 
Isaac Forsyth, Alex. Forsyth, Alex. Skene, John 
Torrie, John Mortimer, Jas. Burgess, Wm. Gordon, 
Geo. Reid, Geo. Findlay, and Andrew Geddes. 


The new church, now the Free High, was opened 
on December 3, 1843—‘‘a large church capable of 
holding 1200 sitters, and it was crowded to the 
doors.” —(Annals.) The ery very soon arose—‘‘The 
place is too strait for me, give place that I may 
dwell”, and this led in 1852 to the formation of a 
second congregation, which was done in a most 
friendly manner, the minister himself being a prime 
mover in the business. It is impossible to dwell 
on Mr. Topp’s further labours both in Elgin and 
throughout Moray; ministers such as he had a 
large diocese in those days to superintend and 
organise. He was married while at Elgin to Jane 
Mortimer, widow of his early friend, John Clark, 
of Aberdeen, ‘Their one son died in early boyhood, 
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and lies in Elgin Cathedral. Of the four dangh- 
ters two are married in Toronto, and two in this 
country ; one of the two latter, and one in Toron- 
to, to young men who learned their business in 
Elgin. 


It was a great grief to Elgin and to the minister 
himself when he had to think of removing. But 
strength was not equal to the task at Elgin, and in 
1852 he accepted a call to Roxburgh Church, Edin- 
burgh. At his farewell there was not enough stand- 
ing room in the church, and the pang of parting 
was for very many, one that remained unhealed; 
good ministers might come and go, there was only 
one Mr. Topp. In Edinburgh he revived a lan- 
guishing Church. Morayshire people are great wan- 
derers ; they are also clannish, and they gathered 
numerously about him there, as they did later in 
Toronto. But to those who had no such personal 
ties his ministry proved attractive. As a public 
man also, in the business of the Church, in connec- 
tion with students’ examinations, and in matters of 
general benevolence, he was much relied on and es- 
teemed. An enlarged or new church for his con- 
gregation was in view when the call again came to 
move. 


Knox Church, Toronto, was then the leading 
Presbyterian Church of the city and of Canada 
generally. Mr. Topp was twice called to it, and it 
was only after a good part of a night spent in prayer 
with his brother William, who met him at Aber- 
deen to consult, that light arose. The previous 
minister was Dr. Robert Burns, who had gone out 
from Paisley, and was called from Knox’s to a Di- 
vinity chair. Mr.’ Topp was settled as pastor in 
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1858. He speedily raised the membership from 
300 to 700, and Knox’s continued to prosper, al- 
though detaching again and again healthy daugh- 
ters to do virtuously in various parts of the city. 
His name is fragrant in Toronto and throughout 
Canada to-day. His abilities and experience thrust 
him forward into the position of a Church leader, 
and no man did more for the advancement of the 
Church, and especially for the union of its three 
branches in Canada than he. In many cases his 
gentleness and amiability won, where argument 
might have failed. He was twice Moderator of As- 
sembly, once before and once after the completed 
union. 

He made several visits home, and on occasion of 
one of these--in 1870—his old University of Aber- 
deen conferred on him, purely of its own motion, the 
degree of D.D. His old fellow-citizens of Elgin also 
entertained him to a public breakfast in the Assembly 
Rooms, Mr. Grigor of the Haugh presiding. His 
last visit to the old country was in 1879, when he 
spent a week at his former manse, and preached 
in the Free High Church on 20th July. 
His preaching had “nearly all its old vigour, 
and it was a great joy to many 
to hear him again ; but the sermon was his last, and 
it is to be feared the strain of preaching it hastened 
the end. Symptoms of heart-disease had before 
shown, and they became aggravated, He-returned 
to Canada, and, although he did not preach, he 
made the speech to Princess Louise (Marchioness 
of Lorne) on the occasion of her laying the founda- 
tion stone of a Home for Incurables at Toronto, the 
first of its kind in Canada, and in which he had taken 
a deep interest. Some days after, on October 5th, 
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along with Mrs. Topp, he was calling upon one of the 
principal families of his congregation where a daugh- 
ter was sick. He felt faint and lay down on a . 
couch, and a few minutes after had passed away. 
The last thing he did before leaving the house that 
day was to draft a minute with reference to the 
death of an office-bearer, and it ends with the words 
** if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even 
so them also which sleep in Jesus will God bring 
with him.” The text of his last sermon at Elgin, 
and which is inscribed on the tablet erected to his 
memory in the Free High Church, was a fitting one 
to crown a ministry and life devoted to the 
honour of Christ. It is Psalm Ixxii. 17.—‘‘ His 
name shall endure for ever, His name shall be con- 
tinued as long as the sun ; and men shall be blessed 
in Him, all nations shall Him call blessed.” 
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II.—THE REV. ALEXANDER GENTLE, 
ALVES. 
BY 
Rey. Duncan Cotvin, ALVES. 


The Rev. Alexander Gentle was born in the city 
of Edinburgh, in the year 1798. His parents had a 
good social position—his father being a 
Writer to the Signet. As he often told his 
children, his conversion took place in early life. 
When a boy of nine he met with a serious accident, he 
fell down a stone stair of considerable length—which 
dislocated his thigh so badly that a painful limp 
was the consequence, from which he suffered 
much pain and inconvenience all through life. 
During the period of enforced retirement, caused by 
the accident, young Gentle became the subject of a 
saving change. He received his education at the 
High School, Edinburgh, where he won the gold 
medal and held a good position, especially in 
classics. His father believing that his son had an 
aptitude for law, and that he had good prospects of 
success, desired him to adopt the legal profession. 
To his great disappointment his son chose the 
ministry and believing that he was called of God, 
thereto, no persuasion could turn him from his 
purpose. 


After finishing his education at the University, 
for some years he acted as Tutor in families of high 
standing, Lord Napier’s, Mr. peas sof Kinfauns 
and. others. 
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Having been licensed to preach the Gospel he 
became assistant to the Rev. Dr. Wilson, Burnt- 
island; and on one occasion when preaching he had 
as a hearer Lady Grace Douglas, sister of the Earl 
of Moray, who was so much impressed by the ser- 
mon that she sent a special request to her brother 
that he would nominate this young preacher to the 
first vacant parish within his estate. The request 
was complied with, and accordingly, to the 
preacher’s great surprise, the presentation to Alves 
Parish was handed to him with the remark that no 
Gelic was required. Arriving in Alves in 1828, he 
was ordained in 1829. 


For some time his aged father lived with him and 
became a great favourite with the county gentle- 
men around Elgin and Forres, visiting them in the 
old-fashioned style of staying a few days, which 
were called ‘The rest day,’ ‘The dressed day,’ ‘The 
pressed day.’ The young minister was invited 
along with him, but he was considered too geod, he 
would not touch cards, nor dance, nor, as some 
worldly man expressed it, ‘‘ Would he allow every 
man to go to Heaven in his own way.” Thus faithful 
at the outset of his career, we are not surprised to 
learn that long afterwards, in the heat of the con- 
flict, he was often called by his brethren, ‘The 
firm and faithful Gentle.” 


The course of his ministry ran smoothly and 
quietly for some years. = 

His pastoral visitation, visits among the sick, his 
Bible classes, prayer meetings, and work amongst 
the young, were all much appreciated. 

His life was very consistent, and his preaching 
very effective. A tribute to the latter occurs in the 
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memoirs of the Rev. John Macdonald, Caleutta.— 
“Mr, Gentle’s preaching,” says that eminent man 
of God, ‘‘does me as much good as that of the best 
preachers.” Said an old deaf lady, belonging to 
Elgin, ‘‘I never hear a word of the sermon, it is his 
life that preaches.” 


As The Ten Years’ Conflict drew on, Mr. Gentle 
was prepared to take a decided stand. Up to 
1838, he stood alone in the Presbytery. Thereafter 
he was joined by another faithful servant of the 
Lord, and together they fought manfully against 
the great odds opposed to them, ever contending 
for, and maintaining with great zeal, the principles of 
non-intrusion and the spiritual independence of the 
church. 

Not only did Mr. Gentle carry on diligently his 
pastoral and ministerial work, in which 
he was much helped by the worthy 
schoolmaster of the parish, the Rev. George Wilson, 
afterwards of Malta, and by his patroness, Lady 
Grace Douglas, who was in the habit of sending 
him boxes of books for distribution; but alongside his 
work, he did splendid service in the way of helping 
to instruct the people within his own parish and 
beyond it, in the great principles for which he and 
other faithful brethren were contending.  Fre- 
quent meetings he held in barns, sheds, and even by 
the roadside. In one of these barn meetings, the 
Rey. Mr, Grant, Tain, tells how he stood by the 
speaker’s side holding a candle a whole evening. 
On one occasion he had a narrow escape, the 
dogeart in which he was driving on a very dark, 
stormy night, along with the Rev. Mr. MacWatt, 
Rothes, to one of these evening meetings, being 
upset and the occupants thrown out, On another 
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occasion, when accompanied by the Rey. Mr. 
Thorburn, Inverness, and when persecution was at 
its height, they were followed to a meeting by a 
hostile factor who cried ‘‘shame” after them and 
spat upon them. 


That no one was more convinced than he that he 
was pursuing the Scriptural course or that which 
was for the welfare of the church and the wellbeing 
of the people, is evident from his great activity and 
courage in upholding and propagating what 
were, in reality, the principles of the Covenanters 
and of the Reformers; and also from his brave stand 
inchurch courts. It is reported, on good authority, 
that when present at the Convention Meeting in 
Edinburgh, previous to the Disruption, and when the 
leading city ministers had expressed 
their views as to giving up their all, if their terms 
were not complied with by the civil courts, and the 
remark was made—‘‘Now we would like to hear 
what the country brethren have to say;” Mr. 
Gentle was the first to get to his feet and in his own 
simple, straightforward way stated his own 
views, and those of his brethren. At the close of 
the meeting, he was approached by a much venerated 
minister, the Rev. Dr. Burns, Kilsyth, whose 
parish is ever associated with the wonderful 
revivals that took place there. The venerable man 
seized him by the hand, saying very warmly—‘‘ I 
was very glad you were able to say these few words, 
they had a very good effect.” These congratulatory 
words, coming from such a good old map, gave 
much encouragement to the young minister, who, in 

‘after years, had been overheard telling it, with 
tears in his eyes, to Dr. Kennedy, Dingwall, when 
talking over these bygone events. 
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It is interesting to observe how that aptitude for 
law, which was so early manifested, and which his 
father had hoped would win for him great success 
in the legal profession, was by the great Master 
reserved and consecrated for service in his own 
kingdom ; for it is well known that Mr. Gentle 
shone as an expert in church law, and from his long 
study and knowledge of the laws and forms of the 
church he rendered valuable service, during the 
progress of the great controversy, and was 
generally regarded as a safe guide, a wise 
counsellor, and an exceptionally useful member of 
Presbytery and Synod. 


As the Disruption drew near the Alves people were 
by no means idle or lukewarm in the struggle, for 
we find that towards the end of January, 1843, a 
paper had been drawn up and signed by 438 
parishioners, above 16 years of age, declaring 
their adherence to those ministers, who 
felt in conscience bound to quit the Establish- 
ment, and a large committee, composed of all the male 
heads of households, within the Parish, who had 
signed the above-mentioned document, was formed 
whose business it was to make all arrangements 
necessitated by such adherence. Their first business 
was to arrange for a site for a new church and 
collect subscriptions, which the committee at once 
set about, for we find the collectors were out by the 
15th of May, 1843, and communications were 
opened with the Earl of Fife, who after a short 
delay, agreed to grant a suitable site. It may be 
mentioned that Mr. Brodie, of Lethen, very kindly 
offered a site on his property, on the west side of 
the parish, but the site offered by the Earl of Fife 
being more central was chosen, and his lordship 
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was very cordially thanked for his gencrosity and 
liberal mindedness. 


At a meeting of committee, held in the Manse of 
Alves, on the 29th. May, 1843, a letter was 
received from Mr. Gentle, who was then in Edin- 
burgh, stating that the General Assembly of the 
Established Church had declared vacant the 
churches of all those ininisters who had signed the 
deed of separation from the Establishment. In 
consequence of this communication, the finding of 
the committee was to the effect that those in the 
parish who adhered to the Free Protesting 
Church were bound to regard themselves as virtually 
precluded from assembling for Public Worship in 
the Parish Church, on the following Sabbath, and 
under the necessity of looking for a place of 
worship somewhere else, and that in present 
circumstances a Barn, belonging to Mr. Rhind, 
Miltonhill, who himself was one of the committee, 
was the most convenient place that could be 
obtained. We understand that the last sermon 
in the Parish Church was preached by the Rev. Mr 
Rhind of Knockando, a son of the above-mentioned 
tenant of Miltonhill, and the scene must have been 
extremely interesting and affecting as the throng of 
worshippers, loyal to their minister and conscience, 
filed out from the church in which many of them 
had long worshipped, taking their Bibles with 
them; one of them a well-known old lady, whose 
legacies are still enjoyed by the Free Church, being 
conspicuous as under one arm she placed herfootstool 
and under the other her well-worn Bible and with 
the rest marched forth never to return. 


The elders—who constituted along with 
Mr. Gentle, the Kirk-Session of the congrega- 
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tion of the Free Church in June, 1843 were— 
Alex. Rhind, Hugh Robertson, James Watson; and 
the first Deacons who were ordained in the 
presence of the congregation, assembled in the usual 
place of worship at Miltonhill, were John Mitchell, 
John Sinclair, William Robertson, Alexander 
Taylor, and John Rhind—all of whom have long 
since passed away, It may be mentioned that the 
congregation assembled for worship, frequently, in 
a Barn at Sweethillock, belonging to Mr. Aineas 
Adam who is still an elder of the Free Church in 
Dingwall, and the only surviving member of the 
committee above referred to. He was also the first 
precentor in the Free Church in Alves. Meanwhile 
the erection of the new church was being proceeded 
with, the architect being Mr. Mackenzie, Elgin, and 
ultimately a place of worship was raised capable of 
holding 420 worshippers, and we understand the 
opening services were conducted by the celebrated 
Dr. Macdonald of Ferintosh. The Church was com- 
pleted in 1845, and on Sabbath, the 29th of June of 
that year, the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was 
dispensed in the church for the first time, and we 
can imagine with what memories, and with what deep 
feeling these communicants commemorated, along 
with their faithful pastor, the love of Him for 
whose honour they were there that day. 


There isnot much more of special interest to 
tell regarding the storv of the Disruvtion, so far 
as Alves is concerned or the life history of him who 
so nobly led the van, risked so much, and endured 
much hardness for the crown rights of the Redeemer. 
In 1866, his patient and devoted wife,’ 
whose health had been considerably enfeebled by 
the hardships of the Disruption struggle, passed 
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from his side to her eternal rest, while his son, Dr. 
James Gentle, who though of delicate frame had 
gone forth as a medical missionary to China, in the 
same year closed his brief but useful career; a double 
sorrow that told severely on the devoted husband 
and father. Now his own career was nearing its 
close, and in the year 1869, just 40 years after his 
settlement in Alves, this veteran minister of Christ, 
pious but without ostentation, earnest but not severe, 
zealous but not officious, and faithful and gentle— 
as was his name, and loving as his Master; so a 
well-known fellow labourer described him, also 
received the great summons, and on the last 
Sabbath of his public career he preached with 
unusual vigour, and from what for him was a very 
appropriate text--‘‘ Let us not be weary in well- 
doing, for in due season we shall reap if we faint 
not.” 

Three members of Mr. Gentle’s family still 
survive, a son and two daughters, to the latter of 
whom we are much indebted for several of the 
above interesting reminiscences. 





III.—REV. DAVID DEWAR, M.A., 
Minister at Fochabers from 1837 to 1885. 
BY 


Rey. JAMES Gray, M.A., FocHABERs. 


The subject of this sketch more than fifty years 
ago, filled a large place in the public eye. This was 
owing, for most part, to the share he took in the 
controversy that issued in the separation of the 
Church of the Reformation, by a voluntary act, 
from State connection and control. It is assumed, 
therefore, that there are many who will welcome a 
few reminiscences of his life and work. 


The Rev. David Dewar was born on the 15th 
August, 1796, in the parish of Tillicoultry in Fife- 
shire. is native county, somehow, had a notice- 
ably warm place in his heart. Even after eighty 
years had laid their benumbing fingers on him, any 
reference to the Kingdom of Fife at once kindled 
his interest. His face would lighten up as with a 
sunbeam on hearing of any honour brought to it by 
one of its sons or daughters. 


At an early age he entered the University of Ed- 
inburgh and passed through the curriculum of Arts 
and Divinity. He had as one of his fellow-students 
the late Rev. D. Waters of Burghead, who appar- 
ently lost sight of the ravages of the flying decades, 
for after more than half a century had gone by, he 
was accustomed to speak of the octogenarian mini- 
ster of Fochabers as ‘‘ that fine lad Dewar.” 
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According to the custom of those days, Mr. 
Dewar, as a student in divinity and as a licentiate, 
engaged in the work of schoolmastering, and was 
for some years parochial teacher in Carrington. It 
was in this capacity he came first to Fochabers. 
The Duchess of Gordon, apparently dissatisfied with 
the state of education in the parish, resolved to 
start a new school and put into it a man of energy 
and piety. Making inquiry with this view, her 
Grace had Mr. Dewar strongly recommended as in 
every way fitted to carry out her scheme. Accord- 
ingly in 1830 he came to the sphere of his future 
. life-long labours. In addition to his school work, 
his duties included those of Chaplain to the Ducal 
Family at Gordon Castle, which he visited every 
morning to conduct worship for the household. 


It may be mentioned here that he had heen li- 
eensed as a preacher by the Presbytery of Dalkeith 
in 1827, when he was schoolmaster at Carrington. 


Mr. Dewar soon became a recognised force in the 
little community round Gordon Castle, partly from 
his intimacy with the Duchess, and partly from his 
own worth and energy. He was an enthusiastic 
teacher and was very successful in initiating his pu- 
pils into the mysteries of the three Rs in all their 
varieties. But he held that a sound education 
needed the three Rs of the theologian—Ruin by the 
fall, Regeneration by the Spirit, and Redemption 
by Jesus Christ. Mr. Dewar believed in this as he 
believed in his own existence. And as might be 
expected his pupils were well and wisely ‘drilled in 
the truths of revelation as contained in Scripture 
and summarised in that matchless compendium— 
the Shorter Catechism. Nor were his efforts in this 
direction confined to the school-room. He inaugu- 
rated the very first Sabbath School that ever had 
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been known in the district. And in this connec- 
tion the usual fate of innovators or pioneers over- 
took him. For there were certain parties, who, 
perhaps feeling that his undertaking was a reproach 
to them, spoke of it as being unnecessary—the out- 
come of a fussy pretentious meddlesomeness. 

In 1837, a vacancy occurred in the Parish Church 
through the death of the Rev. Mr. Rannie, 
and the Duke of Richmond, at the solicita- 
tion of the Duchess of Gordon, presented Mr. 
Dewar to the charge, and he was accordingly or- 
dained on the 17th August of that year. In this 
sphere he found congenial scope for his energies. 
His zeal was not content with the one statutory 
service on Sabbath, which had been the order of the 
day time out of mind. Although a very humble 
man, the rules of use and wont did not afford him 
room enough. He speedily set agoing a second re- 
gular service in the Church, as well as religious 
meetings through the parish on the week days. But 
these shakings of parochial fixtures were not wel- 
comed by all. Indeed, they were keenly resented 
by some—as Mr. Dewar was often heard to say— 
though he tried to make them as mild as possible, 

By this time the public mind was greatly exer- 
cised on the question of the Church’s freedom. 
What was called the Evangelical party were con- 
vinced that self-government was the Divine heritage 
of the Church, and that to surrender this to alien 
hands for any consideration whatever, was disloyalty 
to her Lord and to herself. The matter in dispute 
is often represented as centering entirely in the ques- 
tion of patronage. That is notoriously an error. 
It cannot be too strongly affirmed that patronage 
was a mere accident in the controversy. Indeed 
the whole struggle might have been fought out to 
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the issue of 1843 without patronage being so much 
asnamed. It ought to be distinctly understood by 
all that any change in regard to that, which has 
been made, or may be made, touches no more than 
the merest fringe of the matter that was in dispute 
in the Ten Years’ Conflict. The real question was 
the right of the Church to self-government. To give 
out that any. tinkering little bill that lengthens a 
cord here and there, secures that, is only throwing 
dust in peoples’ eyes. 


As to the matter in hand, Mr. Dewar never had 
any doubt. He saw at once and clearly the way © 
of duty, and that for him was an end of all contro- 
versy. Without hesitation he threw in his lot with 
the evangelical party and continued to. hold their 
views, not merely when they were speculative 
‘or pious opinions ”—but when they required self- 
sacrificing action of no ordinary kind. He was Mo- 
derator of the Presbytery of Strathbogie during the 
crucial period of the Marnoch proceedings, and his 
party being in the minority, his position was often 
very difficult. Dr. Candlish said of him, in this 
connection, that Mr. Dewar was a splendid man to 
work with. When he;got a thing to do he always 
didit. The Moderate party sought the aid of inter- 
dicts to keep evangelical ministers from visiting 
their parishes. For disregarding one or more of 
these, Mr. Dewar was summoned to the bar of the 
Court of Session, admonished, and fined £5, besides 
the expense of the process, on the 26th of May, 
1843. 


He was often heard to say that through all the 
painful conflict, he never experienced in fuller mea- 
sure the blessedness of doing right. His duty was 
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made clear to him, as if he heard a voice from above 
saying, ‘‘ this is the way, walk ye in it.” 

A large section of his congregation shared his 
views and were quite prepared for all the conse- 
quences that naturally followed. As in other places, 
many difficulties stood inthe way. But it is not 
hard to understand that in Fochabers there were 
peculiar adverse influences—not demonstrative per- 
haps—but very real and powerful, And nothing 
can more clearly testify to the power of conscience 
in the movement than the fact that, notwithstand- 
ing all these weighty deterrents, a large proportion 
of the people openly walked out of the Establish- 
ment. 


Their zeal and energy soon found scope for exer- 
cise. Of course, the first urgent necessity was a 
Church. The earlier services in the new circum- 
stances were held in a house on the Square. As 
many as possible went inside, but the great bulk of 
the congregation remained without, yet sufficiently 
near to hear the preacher and join in the worship. 
A permanent building must be a matter of time. 
But a temporary meeting place was needed imme- 
diately. And the energy of the people was equal 
to the occasion. When resolution reaches white 
heat there are no impossibilities. Dr. Smith, who 
is still spared to the congregation, was, from his 
professional duties very intimate with the ship- 
builders of Garmouth, which was then a hive of in- 
dustry. At his solicitation, the masters agreed to 
spare alltheir menfor one day. Accordingly on a 
fixed date, a large band of shipwrights arrived with 
the tools of their trade, marched into Fochabers in 
the early morning to the strains of the bagpipes, and 
before the light failed on that summer day, a huge 
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wooden structure stood ready for public worship 
on the morrow. Many still living have a pleasing 
recollection of that stirring Saturday, and of the 
crowded services that were held on the Sabbath. 


A few facts gathered from the Session Books, 
which, from the beginning have been kept with care 
and fulness, will be of interest to those whose me- 
mories cannot go back a matter of 54 years. The first 
entry there contains the signatures of the elders, 
who, along with Mr. Dewar, separated from the 
Establishment, together with notes added after- 
wards, probably in the hand of Mr. Dewar. It is 
as follows :—George Marquis, elder, died 3rd Feb., 
1851; John Jamieson, elder, died June, 1856; An- 
drew Cuthbert, elder, died 1870; Alexander Logie, 
elder; George Brown, elder, removed to Otago, 
New Zealand, 23rd June, 1850—died, 1882; Thos. 
Christie, elder ; William Harrower, elder. 


The first meeting of Session was held on the 11th 
_ July, 1843, when George Brown acted as Clerk, and 

the chief business was signing the Deed of Demis- 
sion. 

The first staff of Deacons were elected on the 
4th Jan., 1844, and were as follows :—Dr. Robert 
Smith, John Gray, Robert Proctor, James Hay, 
William Sievewright (father of Sir James Sieve- 
wright—highly placed in South African politics) 
Robert Innes, Alexander Gray, James Henderson, 
Alexander Munro, Alexander Scott, Thomas Hay, 
and John Stewart. These accepted office at a meet- 
ing of Session on the 9th Jan., 1844—with the 
exception of the Deacons elect for Dallachy, who 
were prevented from attending on account of the 
tempestuous state of the weather. The ordination 
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of all these took place on Sabbath the 28th Jan., 
1844, Of this band, the only survivor is Dr. Smith, 
who from then till now, has been a most generous 
supporter of the congregation in all its undertakings 
—both general and local. 


The new Church meanwhile was being pushed on 
vigorously, and we learn from the Session Record 
that it was opened on Sabbath the 11th February, 
1844—Mr. Dewar preaching in the forenoon from _ 
Ezra vi. 16, and the Rev, Archibald MacGilvray of 
Keith, in the afternoon and evening—the collections 


throughout the day amounting to the handsome sum 
of £18. 


The first communion was celebrated on the 3rd 
March, 1844, when the faithful chronicle tells that 
the minister was assisted at the various services by 
the Rev. Mr. Allan, Garmouth ; the Rev. Mr. Bar- 
clay, Enzie; the Rey. Mr, Shanks, Buckie; and 
the Rev. Mr. Topp, Elgin. The number of commu- 
nicants present on the occasion was 326. 


But Mr. Dewar had more on his hands than the su- 
perintendence of these weighty affairs in Fochabers. 
The care of the Church throughout Strathbogie lay 
largely on him. He had great walking powers, and 
they were often severely taxed in these days. It 
was no uncommon thing for him to journey on foot 
to the remotest parishes, conduct service and return 
in the same fashion. He used to tell that on one 
occasion he was making for Glass in the usual way, 
and at one point, being uncertain of the road, he 
enquired at a farm. The farmer was a Moderate, 
and a keen hater of the ‘“high-fliers,” and know- 
ing whom he had, maliciously sent the traveller the 
wrong way with the result that he was late for the 
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service. On the same journey he had a more pleas- 
ing encounter with a stranger. Passing through 
Botriphnie he came up with a young woman, and 
entering into conversation, the subject of the 
Churches soon came up, Mr. Dewar. of course, 
had no idea what his companion’s views were, but 
she soon enlightened him by saying, ‘‘Oor minis- 
ter’s a Moderate, an’ he’s aye cryin’, ‘ the law, the 
law, ye maun obey the law.’ We country folk din- 
na ken muckle aboot the law, but we ken fine fa’s 
the best preachers.” 


For some years both before and after the Disrup- 
tion, Mr. Dewar bore an enormous strain both from 
work and worry. But after the various congrega- 
tions throughout the Presbytery were manned and 
organised he was able to settle down to the care of 
his own flock. He usedto say that the struggle 
through which they had come, greatly warmed the 
bond of sympathy between ministers and people, 
and that there were abounding encouragements to 
all pastoral activity. He had his own share of these, 
and it was therefore with great comfort and satis- 

‘faction that he set himself to till his corner of the 
great vineyard. The rest of his life was compara- 
tively uneventful. He studied to show himself ap- 
proved unto God, a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth. And 
many can testify from blessed experience that his 
labours were not in vain. 


The later years of his ministry were lightened by 
a succession of assistants, to whom he was a wise 
and kindly counsellor, and by whom he was greatly 
respected and esteemed. In 1876 he was relieved 
altogether of the cares of the congregation by the 
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appointment of a colleague and successor, to whom 
he showed himself always a judicious and sympa- 
thetic adviser. During the remainder of his life he 
was seldom able to engage in public work, but con- 
tinued to take the liveliest concern in all branches 
of congregational work, and nothing gave him 
greater delight than to learn of any little forward 


movement that might be attempted, and that was 
successful. 


Notwithstanding his very advanced years, he had 
the privilege of being able to move about freely and 
take a lively interest in all current affairs till within 
a few hours of hisdeath. On the 4th May, 1885, he 
had a paralytic seizure, while engaged in his much- 
loved garden. He never regained consciousness, 
and, on the following day, he passed peacefully 
away in the 89th year of his age. 


His funeral sermon was preached by his old friend 
and Co-Presbyter, the Rev. Wm. Burnett of Huntly, 
who paid a warm tribute to his service and worth 
in the hearing of a large and sympathising congre- 
gation. F ; 


Mr. Dewar was survived by his wife, who is still 
among us, and by a family of two sons and five 
daughters, two of whom, after lives of appreciated 
Christian usefulness, have since entered into rest. 
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IV.—THE REV. DAVID WATERS, M.A., 
BURGHEAD. 


BY 
James MacDonatp, M.A., L.L.D., 


EDINBURGH. 


The subject of the present sketch was born at 
Gothagil in the Parish of Olrig and County of 
Caithness on the 26th of February, 1793—the 
youngest but one, of a family of five sons and five 
daughters. His father Alexander Waters, or Water 
as the name appears in the Baptismal Record of the 
Parish, now preserved in the Register 
House, Edinburgh, occupied one of several farms: 
situated in a valley of the name just mentioned ; 
another quite close to it being in the possession of 
William Manson, his wife’s brother. 


During the greater part of last century the pulpits 
of many of the Parish Churches of Caithness, as of 
Scotland generally, were filled by men whose 
theology was of a very negative character. Owing to 
this and still more to the arbitrary exercise of pat- 
ronage, numerous secessions from the Establishment 
' took place in different parts of the country. The 
churches thus formed were, however, divided into 
several separate communions in consequence of 
differences respecting the power of the Civil 
Magistrate in matters of religion, the descending 
obligation of the Covenants—National and Solemn 
League—and other questions. A congregation in 
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connection withJone of these, the General Associate 
Synod, had been formed in Thurso about 1772. Of 
this congregation William Manson and his sister, 
Mrs Waters, became attached members, walking 
every Sabbath day some five miles for the sake of a 
purer dispensation of Gospel ordinances than 
they believed was to be got in the Parish Church, 
which stood at no great distance from their dwell- 
ings. Alexander Waters adhered to the Establish- 
ment; and his family, as they grew up and could 
decide for themselves, were equally divided between 
it and Dissent. While both parents were sincerely 
pious and bestowed much pains on the godly up- 
bringing of their family, it was from the mother 
that David seems to have derived those impressions 
of Divine things that became deeper with the years 
till they dominated his life. She appears to have 
been a woman of much individuality of character 
some traits of which she transmitted to her youngest 
son ; and, although she died when he was but a boy 
of eight years old, his recollections of what he owed 
her were never effaced from his memory. 


With most of the members of the Thurso Asso- 
ciate congregation, the duty of ‘‘bearing,” to use their 
own phraseology ‘‘testimony for the Covenanted 
Reformation” was looked upon in the light of a 
bounden duty. Accordingly when in 1820 two 
branches of the secession—the General Associate or 
Anti-Burgher Synod and the Associate or Burgher 
Synod, were again united after aseparation of twenty- 
one years, the Thurso Church and their minister 
abstained from joining in the movement, chiefly on 
the ground that the position of the Civil Magistrate 
with regard to a national profession of religion as 
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well as his obligations thereto, was not sufficiently 
recognised in the articles that formed the basis of 
union ; and soon after they connected themselves 
with the Synod of Original Seceders. Although Mr. 
Waters remained in the National Church, his 
sympathies, owing to the respect in which he held 
his mother’s convictions, were to a considerable 
extent with the Original Seceders. Thus the con- 
troversies that arose among the devout people of 
Caithness in his youthful days had, we may be sure, 
no small influence in determining the attitude he 
took up on kindred questions of ecclesiastical polity 
and doctrinal significance which he had to face in 
later years. 


Mr. Waters received his education first in the 
schools of his native parish and then at Tain Academy. 
After leaving Tain he began to take part in the 
work of teaching and his success was such that at 
the early age of 22 he was appointed schoolmaster 
of Bower. Being allowed, as was customary at the 
time, to entrust the duties of his office during the 
winter months to a substitute, he spent these at the 
University of Edinburgh where he prosecuted his 
studiesin the Faculty of Arts tillhe graduated M.A.— 
a distinction much less sought after then than now. 
Of choice his attention was next drawn to Divinity. 
At first he appearsto have hesitated whether heshould 
enter the Hall of the Church of Scotland or like his 
cousin and contemporary, Thomas Manson, after- 
wards of Perth, that of the General Associate Synod; 
but he finally decided for the former. After three 
divinity winters spent in Edinburgh and a fourth 
in Aberdeen, he received license from the Presby- 
tery of Caithness in 1823, continuing, however, to 
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discharge the duties of the public office he still held. 
As a teacher Mr. Waters’ power of imparting in- 
struction was great and soon brought him much 
fame. Boys from a distance were attracted to 
Bower, some of whom were boarded with its school- 
master. To him, as to few, the work was truly a 
labour of love, which he delighted to 
undertake in the interest of deserving lads to the 
very end of his days. Meantime his pulpit appear- 
ances also won him popularity; and in 1825 he was 
chosen minister of the Chapel of Ease at Burghead. 

There is evidence to show that as far back pro- 
bably as the eighth century of our era, Burghead 
was a place of importance in the ecclesiastical 
economy of the North. A church stood there with 
characteristics of its own, of which more than one 
trace can still be pointed out. But ere the written 
history of the district begins, some great disaster 
overtook the little Christian community on the 
headland, Their church was laid in ruins and, for 
reasons about which we can only speculate, was 
never rebuilt. The superiority, however, of 
Burghead as a natural breakwater ensured its con- 
tinuing to be the home of a sea-faring population, 
and the chief harbour for the sea-borne trade of the 
surrounding country. During the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries it had a population of about 400, 
two thirds of whom were industrious fishermen and 
their families. In the course of the first two decades 
of the present century this element in the popula- 
tion was further increased by small colonies brought 
to it from some of the coast villages of Inverness- 
shire and Ross-shire. But up to the year 182] no 
special provision was made for the spiritual wants 
of the people, apart from the Parish Church, that of 
Duffus, distant from it about 44 miles. The day of 
ecclesiastical rivalry and church extension was only 
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just dawning. In that year, however, the Elgin 
Presbytery of the now United Associate Church fixed 
upon it as a mission station and succeeded in getting 
a place of worship erected. This roused to activity 
the friends of the Church of Scotland, and within 
a short time it was also represented at Burghead, The 
_first minister, the Rev. D. Simpson afterwards of 
Trinity Church, Aberdeen, remained there only a 
yearorso. It was as his suczessor that Mr. Waters 
was ordained in 1826. In the discharge of his 
pastoral duties not less than in preparation for the 
pulpit, the new minister was conscientious and 
faithful, and soon drew around him a large congre- 
gation. The bulk of the people not only of Burghead 
but of Hopeman and the western part of the Parish 
of Duffus attached themselves to his ministry. His 
preaching, fresh and vigorous, had the true evan- 
gelical ring. Diets of catechising were regularly 
held at stated intervals, by means of which he was 
brought into close touch with all the members and 
adherents of his flock. These meetings, which he 
valued highly, he continued to. hold as long 
as his strength permitted. Indeed he used to regard 
catechising as even more important than his pulpit 
work. With his doctrinal views few of the Presbytery 
of Elgin, as it was then constituted, had much sym- 
pathy, and there were one or two of its pulpits that 
he was never asked to fill. It was otherwise, how- 
ever, in the neighbouring Presbytery of Forres, 
several of the congregations in which were familiar 
with his voice. 


Having no seat in the Presbytery, for the Chapel 
Act of 1835 did not include within its scope such 
charges as Burghead then was, Mr. Waters was not 
called on to take a prominent part in the Ten Years’ 
Conflict. But from its very commencement there 
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could be no doubt which side he would ultimately 
take. In spite of any bias in favour of State con- 
nection, arising from his early training, he was 
certain to be found among those who were prepared 
to resist at any personal sacrifice the intrusion of 
ministers on reclaiming congregations, and the en- 
croachments of the Civil Courts on the spiritual 
independence of the Church. More than two 
generations have passed since the Disruption, and 
not a few of those now grown to manhood may need 
to be reminded that it was the last of these griev- 
ances rather than the first, which directly led to 
that event. The three leading causes in which the 
claims of the Church were successfully disputed 
were those of Auchterarder, Marnoch, and Stewar- 
ton. Briefly told, it came to be that in the two first 
the majority of the General Assembly were virtually 
ordered, in the last they were actually forbidden 
to perform acts which they believed to be purely 
spiritual and on the propriety of which, as they 
understood the constitution of the Church and its 
compact with the State, it lay solely within their 
province to decide. This position was taken up by 
the Law Courts, on the ground that certain civil 
requirements, over which they had undoubted con- 
trol, could in no other way be fulfilled. There was 
thus a conflict of jurisdictions; and when the 
Government of the day, misled as to the strength 
and sincerity of the motives under which the 
majority of the Church was acting, refused the 
necessary redress, nearly five hundred ministers, as 
is well known, and a still larger proportion of lay 
members of the Church of Scotland left her pale. 
The consequences of that momentous step have, 
in more directions than one, been far reaching be- 
yond what could have been contemplated by either 
the ministers, the legislature, or the people at the time 
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it was taken. But on that subject we cannot enter 
here. 
Soon after the famous Convocation Resolutions of 
November, 1842, Mr. Waters’ name appeared 
among the list of signatories. Now-a-days we can 
hardly realize the feelings of those who had to con- 
template the foregoing of advantages they had long 
prized, and the breaking up of an institution to which 
they were deeply attached. Valuing the Church 
of Scotland, however, as much for her evangelical 
teaching as for her State connection, many of them 
felt that their course should be determined by 
practical realities rather than by abstract principles. 
With Mr. Waters at least this was, we believe, the 
weight that turned the scale. God in His own time 
and way would, he doubted not, bring good out of 
seeming evil. And once taken, the resolve was un- 
flinchingly adhered to. He ‘‘ went out” along with 
almost the whole of his large congregation and set him- 
self at once with his usual energy and decision to 
organize it on its new lines. In little more than a 
year a commodious church was built, and soon after 
a manse and schoolhouse, The Rev. Alex. Steele, a 
probationer of the Church, who taught a school the 
General Assembly had for some time maintained at 
Burghead, having also adhered to the Resolutions 
demitted his office and emigrated to Canada. But 
the services of an able teacher in connection with 
the Free Church—Mr. James Baillie—were speedily 
obtained. Hitherto there had been no Kirk 
Session at Burghead, and only one of the Duffus 
Session, John Grigor, Starwood, joined the Free 
Church. After two elections, the following were 
chosen as elders and along with John Grigor formed 
the first Session, viz :—Andrew Anderson, New- 
Duffus ; Alexander Anderson, Hopeman; William 
Sutherland, Hopeman; James Garden, Ruthills ; 
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James Shaw, Burghead ; John M‘Pherson, Hope- 
man; Donald Davidson, Hopeman; and Francis 
Brodie, Burghead. 


In the Autumn of 1844, Mr. Waters married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Captain Macpherson, Wick, 
and found in her a true helpmate. In the Sunday 
School, in daily visitation of the sick and aged, as 
in every good work connected with the congrega- 
tion or the locality, she took an active part; while 
her presence in the manse made it a centre of all 
that was bright and hospitable. Her kindness of 
heart and her good sense secured for her a welcome 
in the humblest homes. Yet her left hand knew 
not what her right hand did. Few were aware 
how greatly she cheered the heart and strengthened 
the hands of her husband, as old age began to steal 
upon him with stealthy pace. Of deep but unas- 
suming piety Mrs. Waters was in every respect a 
most admirable woman. 


Endowed with a vigorous physical as well as 
mental constitution, Mr. Waters continued for 
many years to make full proof of his ministry. 
He was seldom absent from his own or some other 
pulpit or from his place in the Presbytery. At 
Communion seasons in Dallas, Edinkillie, Inveravon, 
and other places beyond its bounds, his services 
were for long much sought after and willingly 
rendered. To gratify a desire which a part of the 
fishing population of Burghead and Hopeman had 
of hearing the Gospel occasionally preached in the 
Gaelic tongue, Mr. Waters often sought assistance 
at Sacramental and other opportunities from well 
known Highland Ministers. It was in this way 
that the new church came to be opened by the Rev. 
Mr. Carment, Rosskeen, The obligations thus in- 
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curred widened the sphere of his own ministerial 
labours, but he was never happier than when so 
engaged. 

Hopeman, two miles east of Burghead, has a con- 
siderable population most of which belong to the 
Free Church. For some time it had been acknow- 
ledged that there was room for a church there, 
especially as it would also accommodate those parts 
of the Parish that were furthest from Burghead. 
Into the reasonableness of this feeling, Mr. Waters, 
with rare self denial, fully entered, and a church 
built in 1858 was soon filled, which continues to 
prosper under the ministrations of Rev. Mr. Cassie. 
This new charge lessened for Mr. Waters responsi- 
bilities which, though always readily borne, were be- 
coming heavier under the weight of advancing years. 
But he never ceased to take a lively interest in the 
well-being of a congregation to many of the 
members of which he had been so long a spiritual 
father. 

In 1860 the revival movement, that was then 
spreading like a resistless wave over a portion of 
Scotland, reached Burghead. Here, by the 
prudence and tact of Mr. Waters, it was confined 
within proper channels. Instead of holding aloof 
from it on account of certain extravagances, by 
which its course had sometimes been marked else- 
where, he gave it every encouragement, and sought 
to direct it aright. ‘‘ Amongst a people of simple 
habits and modes of life,” as has been remarked of 
his action in the circumstances, his ‘‘ outspoken 
speech and soniewhat abrupt manner told with a 
- force that no other form of appeal could have done. 
The people felt that Mr. Waters was not a man to 


be trifled with and that no mere effervescence of ~ 
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feeling without practical result would deceive their 
sturdy, doughty minister.” He was particularly 
anxious to guard those influenced by the movement 
against unsound doctrinal teaching; and his efforts to 
secure this were unsparing. Two services were 
held daily for sixteen days running, which, he used 
to say ‘‘ were just like so many Sabbaths.” 


After Mr. Waters had spent more than fifty 
years in active ministerial work, it became evident 
to himself and others that a colleague and successor 
ought to be given him. Accordingly in 1877 the 
Rey. R. Niven was unanimously elected. The 
choice proved a happy one—both for the venerable 
pastor and his people. During the ten years their 
connection lasted, the relations between the senior 
and the junior colleague were of the most harmoni- 
ous kind, the former occasionally occupying the 
pulpit after he had reached his 90th year. Notwith- 
standing this great age his ‘‘ natural force” was but 
little abated. He had now more leisure, much of 
which was given to the reading and study of the 
Scriptures in the original tongues. Reference has 
already been made to the innate love he had for his 
first profession. Years were powerless to quench it. 
He continued to seek out boys of promising talents 
and start them on those paths of learning, which 
had led not a few of his former protégés to 
positions, that, but for his disinterested kindness 
they would likely never have reached. To the last 
he retained the use of all his faculties except that 
of hearing. This “good man” died on the 31st 
of March, 1887, at the age of 94—the oldest 
minister at that time in the ranks of the Free 
Church, although junior in point of ordination to the 
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late Dr. Beith, Stirling, but to him only. Mrs. 
Waters survived him five years. 


Mr. Waters’ theology was that of the fathers of 
the Scottish Reformation and the Puritan Divines, 
as expressed in the Confession of Faith and other 
formularies of our Presbyterian Churches. He 
loved to walk in the old paths, steadfastly refusing 
to admit that any deviations from them could be 
safely made. The reaction against a cold morality, 
to which so great a momentum was given by the 
preaching of Andrew Thomson and Thomas 
Chalmers, caught him in its sweep; and the 
simplicities of the Gospel of Christ were the chief 
theme of his pulpit addresses. With him the 
authority of every line, nay of every letter, of 
Scripture was supreme. Expediency was a word 
which had no place in his vocabulary; what he 
once laid down as right remained for him right for 
all time. Even in secular matters his mind was of. 
a very conservative cast, refusing to sanction any 
move till the path of duty became perfectly clear. 
If like every ‘“‘mere man” he had his failings, 
they were counterbalanced by many noble qualities. 
His character as a man may be very briefly 
summed up : he wasasincere and devout Christian, 
More it is unnecessary to say here, except perhaps 
that this did not prevent his giving full play to some 
peculiarities of temperament. He had a large store 
of quaint sayings, which he could intreduce most 
happily when the occasion suited, as well as a great 
fund of humour, which, however, when at its best 
was apt to run in a caustic vein. Much of the 
humour was original; the sayings were for the most 
part assimilated from those of men in a humble 
sphere of life, by the expressiveness of which he had 
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from time to time been struck. . But he was ever 
most careful to comport himself in word and deed as 
became the dignity of his office, mindful of the 
apostolic injunctiona—“ Be instant in season and out 
of season ; reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all long 
suffering and doctrine.” 
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V.—REV. GEORGE SHEPHERD OF 
KINGUSSIE AND ELGIN. 
BY 


Rey, Patrick W. Rosertson, M.A., Portobello, 


__ The subject of this sketch, the Rev. George 
Shepherd, was honoured to do a great work for the 
cause of evangelical truth, in connection with the 
Free Church in the district of Badenoch. He was 
born in the Parish of Ferdyce, Banffshire, in April, 
1793, and received his early education at Fordyce 
School. He passed through the usual curriculum 
at Marischal College and University, Aberdeen, 
taking the degree of M.A. in 1812, and subse- 
quently attended the Theological Halls of Aberdeen 
and Glasgow. He was licensed to preach the 
Gospel by the Presbytery of Abernethy, at 
Aviemore, in July, 1816. 

While prosecuting his studies for the 
ministry, he resided for some time at Kingussie, 
where he was engaged in teaching the Parish 
School; and thus came under the influence 
of the minister of Kingussie, the Rev. John Robert- 
son. In the early years of this century, a cold 
moderatism brooded over many a pulpit in the 
land ; and it was no small gain to reside in a parish 
where the blessed evangel was preached with more 
than ordinary power. The Rev. John Robertson 
was, in his day, one of_the best known and. most 
powerful preachers in the North of Scotland ; and 
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his faithful and stirring ministry proved a great 
blessing wherever he went. Mr. Shepherd caught 
something of the force and fervour, as well as the 
evangelical unction, which are even yet matters of 
tradition in the districts which were privileged 
to enjoy the ministry of John Robertson. 

Mr. Shepherd was ordained in 1817 to the 
Mission Church at Fort-William, there succeeding 
his future brother-in-law, the Rev. William 
Robertson of Laggan, and afterwards of Kinloss. 
At Fort-William he remained but a short time, 
having been translated to the Parish of Laggan in 
1818. In 1819, he was united in marriage to 
Catherine, the youngest daughter of Mr. Robertson 
of Kingussie; and in 1825, was appointed to the 
united Parishes of Kingussie and Insch, on the 
death of his revered father-in-law. Nothing 
worthy of special notice characterised the eighteen 
-years between 1825 and 1843, Like many other 
Scottish Manses, that of Kingussie was remarkable 
for the hospitality, intelligence, and Christian 
worth which added such pleasantness to the 
peculiar grace and beauty of Mr. Shepherd’s 
amiable wife. In the fine valley traversed by the 
rapid river Spey, the wildest and most capricious 
of our large rivers, Mr. and Mrs. Shepherd dwelt 
among their own people, feeding the flock com- 
mitted to the minister’s charge with wisdom and 
good understanding. 

In 1841, Mr. Shepherd received, but declined, a 
call to Elgin ; and when the Disruption took place, 
he found that almost the whole people of the parish 
and surrounding district clung to his ministry, and 
cast in their lot with the Free Church. To show 
how great were Mr. Shepherd’s labours in organiz- 
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ing the Free Churches in Badenoch after the 
Disruption, the following ‘ Minute’ may be quoted, 
It is extracted from the Session Record of 
Kingussie, of date—December, 1844. ‘The 
Moderator expressed his regret to the meeting, that 
owing to his numerous engagements since the 
Disruption, having been obliged to superintend the 
neighbouring parishes of Badenoch, he had been 
unable to take Minutes of the frequent meetings 
since that memorable period. He was sure the 
Session would concur with him in thinking that 
they had to acknowledge the marvellous goodness 
of God to their Church, and to this Parish in 
particular, since they left the Hstablishment. 
They have already got a most comfortable Church, 
free of debt, which will contain from 1000 to 1200 
sitters. The whole of the people of the Parish, 
with a few exceptions, and also the bulk of the 
community in all the neighbouring parishes, have 
adhered to the Free Church, as the Ohurch of the 
Bible and the Constitution ; and continue to avow 
their attachment to those principles, in the mainten- 
ance of which, we-were driven from the FEstablish- 
ment.” A similar Minute is on record of date— 
April, 1846, recognising the steadfastness of the 
people amid many trials, and thanking God for 
tokens of spiritual good among the flock, as a sign 
that the Lord had not forsaken the Church, which 
an unwise Legislature had driven into the 
wilderness. 

Mr. Shepherd was no fanatic. He was most 
unwilling to cast away the material advantages he 
enjoyed as parish minister, and was not insensible 
of the prestige and influence conxected with his 
position, The alienation of friends and their 
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Shepherd, and yet he did not allow anything of 
that kind to produce asperity, or permit any false 
delicacy to damp his ardour, or restrain his activity 
in the execution of the duties devolved upon him. 
It is certain that nothing but the profoundest sense 
of duty would have induced him to break his 
connection with the Established Church. On 
the memorable 18th of May, 1843, Mr. 
Shepherd, Mr. Robertson of Kinloss, and Mr. John 
Glass, afterwards of Musselburgh, tock breakfast 
with their relative, Lord Robertson, at his house in 
Drummond Place. Actuated by the best of 
motives, from his standpoint, the witty judge had 
exhausted every argument and entreaty in arrest of 
the folly, as he considered it, of his three rash 
friends, Lord Robertson’s affection for his sister, 
wife of the Rev. William Robertson, gave unusual 
force and earnestness to his arguments. His 
advocacy was in this case in vain, and in despair he 
s said to have exclaimed—‘‘I question if three will 
come out!” ‘‘ Yes, three will come out, for we 
three will come out,” it was replied—and the three 
élosely allied by nature and brethren in the ministry, 
walked arm in arm from St. Andrew’s Church to 


the first Free Church Assembly in Cannon-Mills 
Hall. 


_ Mr. Shepherd returned to Kingussie, no longer 
entitled to the status and emoluments of the parish 
minister, but, to his joy, he found himself still the 
minister of the parishioners. He was the’ only 
Free Church minister between Fort-William and 
Strathavon ; or taking the churches of Laggan and 
Grantown as the limits, you have a stretch of nearly 
40 miles which he had to superintend, the 
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congregations in which were without any organiza- 
tion, except Kingussie. Within these extensive 
districts he was ‘in journeyings often,’ going to 
preach, and to attend frequent meetings of Presby- 
tery, exposed to all sorts of weather, and incurring 
no small amount of expense, for there were no 
railways in those days. In Strathspey it was a 
good many years after the Disruption before sites 
could be got for Churches, the Harl of Seafield, 
instigated. by factors, obstinately refusing to grant 
_ sites. From the Presbytery’ Record, 
Mr. Shepherd seems to have been perpetual 
Moderator ; and that no end of things, preaching in 
certain parishes, looking out for supplies, corres- 
ponding with committees and deputies, &., &c. are 
constantly left with the Moderator. 


The following is a description of a Sacrament 
Sabbath in the open-air, at Duthil, in August, 
1846, by the late Rev. Geo. Mackay of Inverness.- 
“The Sabbath turned out a most boisterous day. 
I met an English gentleman, who was at Carr- 
Bridge during the shooting season, and he accosted 
me with the abrupt expression (seeing the fury of 
the storm) ‘I was against you, but I have changed 
my opinion by reading the evidence before the 
Sites’ Committee ; and, even if that were not the 
case, this day would change it. It is impossible 
that Lord Seafield can stand out against this.’ 

Mr, Shepherd officiated in a wretched barn, 
where those who preferred the English attended, 
and then came to my aid in the Geelic service, 
shaking with cold, giving an address at the Table 
of Communion.” 

In April, 1847, Mr. Shepherd was summoned to 
Londen to give evidence before the Sites’ Com- 
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mittee. His answers to the questions have an 
indescribable pathos at times. ‘‘I preached at 
Duthil on the 22nd of November last, and there 
was incessant rain during the whole service. I 
preached again about two months after, and there 
was rain without intermission and high wind, and 
I preached there on the 14th of February ; there 
was deep snow, and it was very stormy. I had 
great difficulty in getting from my own house to 
the place of worship, a distance of 20 miles. The 
first thing I requested them to do, when I arrived, 
was to clear the snow away from the box, the 
precentor’s desk, and the seats on which the people 
were to sit. There were about 200 present. 
Formerly I had five or six hundred.” His reference 
to the infants, brought to be baptized at these open- 
air gatherings, brings vividly before us the scenes 
of Covenanting times, depicted by Sir George 
Harvey. 

In his own parish of Kingussie, Mr. Shepherd 
‘was uniformly treated by the proprietor, Mr H. Evan 
Bailie, with kindness and generosity. While 
deeply lamenting the ‘calamitous divisions’ in the 
Scotch Church, Mr. Baillie took occasion to express 
‘‘his exceeding joy that so many of the inhabitants 
of Kingussie were still to have the benefit of the 
instruction and guidance of their able, pious, and 
excellent minister, Mr. Shepherd.” The multiplied 
and incessant labours, the hardships, and the 
mental anxiety to which he was subjected for ten 
years after the Disruption, eventually affected even 
his vigorous constitution. 

In October, 1852. Mr. Shepherd accepted the 
cordial and ‘harmonious call! given him by the 
congregation of the South Free Church, Elgin, in 
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hopes that the change of sphere would render his 
duties less laborious and exhausting; and there 
were not wanting grounds for encouragement 
during his brief ministry in Elgin. But the great 
Head of the Church saw meet to call His servant, in 
a sudden and solemn manner, home to his rest after 
some few months of work. Having been ailing for 
some time in Spring, he gained a short respite from 
ministerial duties, and went south to spend a few 
weeks at Bridge of Allan. Here he daily improved 
in health, and in July went on a fortnight’s visit to 
‘his nephew, the Rev. P. W. Robertson, then 
recently ordained minister of the Free Church, 
Leslie, Fifeshire. He was able to take part in the 
Communion services, and his address at the Table 
was marked by his usual unction and fervour of 
spirit. Little did those privileged to hear him for 
the first time suspect that this was to be his last 
public service to the Church he loved so well. 
After consulting an eminent physician in Edin- 
burgh, he proceeded with his wife and nephew to 
Aberdeen, to the house of his old college friend, 
Rev. Mr. Simpson of Free Trinity Church, 
intending to go on to Ballater the next day. His 
friends in Elgin received on Wednesday morning, 
20th July, information that he was about to set 
forward in invigorated health and cheerful spirits ; 
and the next post brought the tidings of his death, 
When called upon to preach the funeral sermon 
of his friend, on the 31st, Mr. Simpson said :— 
‘*He had been complaining of pain in the region 
of the heart, yet he soon obtained relief, and his 
wonted cheerfulness returned. In the evening he 
prayed in the family with great copiousness, 
unction, and fervour, and after spending some time 
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n interesting conversation, he retired to rest, 
intending to rise early on the following morning to 
proceed to the place where he was to remain 
for another fortnight, before returning to resume 
his labours among his flock. But two hours only 
after we parted for the night, I was alarmed by the 
cry that he had become exceedingly ill, and having, 
as speedily as possible, rushed to his bedroom, ah! 
wnat an awfully solemn and affecting spectacle 
there presented itself to my view! My beloved 
friend and brother, with whom I had so lately been 
enjoying the most pleasing intercourse, in the 
agonies of the mortal struggle! In a few minutes 
more, he ceased to breathe, and all was over.” 


It is not to be wondered at, that his strength 
gave way prematurely under labours of such 
multiplicity and magnitude, and which may be 
justly styled apostolical. On examination, the 
cause of death was found to be ‘‘ angina pectoris.” 
Thus passed away this well-beloved minister, 
having been deservedly regarded with the profoun- 
dest esteem and veneration by all those favoured 
with his ministrations. ‘‘ We have heard with our 
ears, O God, our fathers have told us, what work 
Thou didst in their days, in the times of old. 
Thou art our King, O God, command deliverances 
for Jacob.” Mr. Shepherd and his devoted wife 
sleep in Jesus till the Resurrection Morn, under the 
shadow of the Elgin Cathedral. 
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-VI—Rev. ALEXANDER MacWATT, M.A., 


OF ROTHES. 
BY 


Rey. JAMES Henpry, M,A., Forrzs. 


‘“ Mony blessings on your bonny black pow, for 
‘you are weel shot in the gab,” Such was the salu- 
tation of a Highland woman to Mr. MacWatt in the 
early days of his ministry. The interpretation is 
disputed. Did she mean that like Aaron he could 
speak well, or that it was with the preparation of 
the Gospel of peace that his ready tongue was fur 
nished? Hither way her homely words hit off the 
popular impression of the man. So vivacious was he 
(one would fain use Scotch, and say lifey) that his 
private conversation had a constant overflow of fun 
and repartee, while in public discourse his eager 
mind hurried past all bounds to exhaust its subject 
and itself, till the body was bathed in prespiration 
and flecked with foam. ‘‘ Why do you put yourself 
in a state like that” one remonstrated with him. 
‘* Have sympathy with me,” he said, ‘‘I cannot 
help it, I am just like a bottle at the bursting.” 


Yet his beginning had been in fear and trembling 
and bondage. When he conducted his first service, 
in the Church of Dyke, after license from the Pres- » 
bytery of Forres, he was so nervous that he insisted 
on the Minister sitting in the pulpit beside him. 
It was at Burghead, years afterwards, but while he 
was still a Probationer, that his liberty came. He 
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had been reading his sermon with a nervous jerky 
alternation of looking up and down, when an 
impatient movement of his arm sent the paper off 
the Bible and over the pulpit. ‘Then he plunged 
and found himself borne up. He could speak, and 
he never read more. He delighted to tell how a 
woman of the Congregation described the scene, 
‘*You were just like my cow” she said,. ‘‘I had 
my cow at the beach the other day, and in the water, 
just at the edge, there was a nice tuft of grass, 
carried out and in a little by the motion of the 
water. The cow stood a long time bob, bobbing at 
it, just like you at your paper, till at last she made 
a great splash of a jump and the grass was hers ” 

During his lengthened Probationer-period Mr, 
MacWatt acted as Tutor in Gentlemen’s families. 
One of his pupils was Lord Gordon of Drumearn, 
father of the present Member for the County. He 
was also a considerable time at Altyre, and had 
among his pupils there, Rowallan Gordon Cumming 
of lion-hunting fame. These two families supple- 
mented one another in their esteem for him in a 
singular way. On his presentation to Rothes by 
the Earl of Seafield, he received from the Altyre 
family the gift of a fine pony and trap. When his 
establishment was reduced at the Disruption, that 
pony and trap were dispensed with—but too hastily, 
for they had become the more needful, inasmuch as 
the oversight of the Free Church cause throughout 
the whole Presbytery now devolved on him, the 
one out-going Minister. Then Mr. Gordon’s family 
shewed their esteem—undiminished—in the gift of 
another pony and trap. 


He was forty years old when in 1839 he began 
his Ministry in Rothes, and he had forty-one years’ 
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service before him, becoming unable for work and 
having a Colleague appointed only two years before 
the end. He was in the full vigour of his manhood 
when he began, and that vigour meant in him’ 
abundance of energy, and that energy devoted to 
the work of the Gospel with fervour of Evangelical 
feeling and great decision of character. There was 
need for all his vigour. He was not only a Minister, 
but Doctor (he had in part studied medicine) and 
Lawyer, and Policeman. As for the spiritual need, 
such a trifle as this may serve to indicate it :—The 
regular text by the regular preacher on the yearly 
thanksgiving Monday after Communion had for 
years been Esther vii.-10, ‘So they hanged Haman, 
&e.’ Or take this which will also serve to shew the 
decided way in which the new Minister could take 
a bull by the horns. Big Sabbath parties were then 
in vogue. One hospitable lady insisted on the 
Minister joining her party after forenoon Service. 
He sought to excuse himself on account of his 
Sabbath School. She engaged to let him off in time 
for the School. So he went, and found the farm- 
yard full of gigs and riding-horses, whose owners 
had not been at church, and such a company 
assembled as was certain to become more than 
boisterous in their afternoon and evening’s fellow- 
ship. Dinner was served, and the Minister was 
“asked to say grace—which he did, but in such 
fashion and at such length that (as the story is told) 
‘their soup would not have burned their mouths 
ere the grace was done.” Without sitting down, 
Mr, MacWatt left the room and went home,—and 
that was the end for one generation of Sabbath 
parties in the Parish of Rothes. 
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The preparation made for the Disruption, so far 
as it has left an impression on the popular memory, 
consisted in a series of vigorous sermons on Isaiah 
xxvii.-4, ‘‘Who would set the briers and thorns 
against me in battle,” one effect of which was, that 
at the Spring Communion of 1843, a number of the 
Members withdrew from the Communion. The 
greater part of the Congregation however came out 
with the Minister the following month. The Pro- 
prietor would give neither site nor stones from his 
estate for a Free Church, but it had been so provided 
that a worthy man who had a long lease of a feu in 
the High Street should be willing and able to sublet 
part of it, and that the lady of Glen-Rothes Estate _ 
should furnish stones to build. Bye and bye the 
Earl of Seafield gave a site fora Manse. ‘‘Iam 
a little man in stature,” Mr. MacWatt said, “‘and 
therefore I must get up on a hill.” So it was that 
before 43 he got anew E. C. Manse built on one 
beautiful knoll, and the F. C. Manse afterwards on 
another knoll equally pleasant for situation. 


After 1843 he was for a time a Member of Elgin 
Presbytery, but he so exerted himself to minister to 
the Free Church adherents in the neighbouring 
parishes that in due course he had the satisfaction of 
seeing the Aberlour Presbytery fully reconstituted. 
Much of this work was done however by open-air ser- 
vices, and the exposure to over-heating and subse- 
quent chill which these involved for one of his perfer- 
vid temperament brought on a malady which greatly 
pained his later years, although nothing could 
quench the resolution of spirit in which—-pain or no 
pain—he insisted on fully discharging his duty. 
After the toils of the Disruption passed, the only 
movement that to any extent affected the routine of 
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' his work was that connected with the Revival 
Meetings begun by Mr. Hay M‘Dowall-Grant of 
Arndilly. With that movement in its earlier stages 
he was in full sympathy, but not so with its later 
methods and spirit. One day he sat on the Arndilly 
lawn behind an English Missioner, who being 
aggravated with the apparent stolidity of his audi- 
ence turned on Mr. MacWatt with the unadvised 
utterance that if these people had hearts at all they 
would break under such an appeal as he had been 
- making to them. ‘‘Nay” was the reply, ‘‘you 
must break their heads with truth before you can 
get their hearts broken.” Another movement— 
that of Total Abstinence—secured his adherence, and 
put him at times on his mettle as a guest in the 
houses of the local gentry. But few were better 
able than he to turn the inconvenient laugh off him- 
self. ‘*Here is some very choice wine, Mr. 
MacWatt” said a hostess, ‘‘ which I have got 
specially for you, and you must do me the honour 
of trying it.” As he continued to excuse himself, 
another guest, Bishop Eden, made the remark that in 
default of Mr. MacWatt, he would be pleased to 
show his appreciation of her ladyship’s provision. 
But the Bishop had failed to measure the Presbyter 
he was meddling with. With beaming face and 
twinkling eye the latter passed up the decanter and 
the rejoinder ‘‘ Yes, certainly, for it won’t be the 
first time the Evil Spirit has been in Eden.” 


Such flotsam and jetsam it is that one now finds on 
the surface of memory, when the weightier matters 
of his many years of profitable service are in their 
details necessarily forgotten; but it is not forgotten 
by the good folks of Rothes, that all the many 
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years were charactized by an unmistakable spiritual 
earnestness and by an unfailing helpfulness and 
kindliness which secured their affection to the last, 
and because of which his name keeps a full measure 
of honcur among ilem. The greatest of all his 
services, so far as the memory of the living delights 
to dwell on it—it may be because it was the service 
which they, being then in youth, could best 
appreciate—was his Sabbath School Work. He 
started that innovation—a Sabbath School— 
immediately on his settlement. He himself was 
both Superintendent and Teacher. To some small 
extent he used the service of others, but for the most 
part he did the teaching and catechizing himself in 
one big class, and with the result that for years the 
attendance at school was equal to the ordinary 
Church attendance. The intellectual and spiritual 
stimulus received from that School-discipline is still 
spoken of with the warmest acknowledgment of 
indebtedness even by those for whom the fulness 
of the flow of his preaching tended to become too 
satisfying. Is there not a too satisfying provision 
of preaching now-a-days? The Adults are wasting 
the Minister’s strength, while the school children 
can often get none of it. Meanwhile religious 
instruction decays from the Public School, and 
complaint is made of growing religious indifference. 
Would not a dozen years Ministerial teaching and 
catechizing of every child in a Sabbath School after 
Mr. MacWatt’s style be a hopeful remedy? Then 
let the Minister’s relief for this work come by his 
second preaching being always by exchange, and to 
make this more possible, let re-union be hastened, 
for the present system at once tends to oversatiate 
the adults with one man’s thoughts and in too 
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many cases to imperil the future by defrauding the 
children throughout theirtime of greatest receptivity 
of their due half share of the Minister’s Service. 


VII.—Rrv. WILLIAM ROBERTSON, M.A., 
KINLOSS. 
BY 
Rev. Patrick W. Ropertson, M.A., PORTOBELLO. 


The Rev. William Robertson, Minister of the 
Parish of Kinloss, in the Presbytery of Forres, was 
born at Farr, in Sutherlandshire, on the 16th May, 
1787, exactly 111 years ago. He was thus 56 years 
of age at the Disruption. 

He was the eldest son of the Rev. John Robertson 
of Rothesay, and of Kingussie. The name and fame 
of ‘‘ John Robertson Mohr,” still survive in the 
Highlands. In an age when the great majority of 
the Ministers of the Church of Scotland taught the 
people doctrines, entirely destitute of any reference 
to the atonement of our Lord Jesus Christ, John 
Robertson was honourably associated with Dr. Love 
of Glasgow, Bayne of Greenock, Mac-Bryde of 
Arran, and a few others, in proclaiming a full and 
free Gospel. The Evangelical Doctrine was new to 
that generation of Scotsmen; and the people heard 
the few faithful Ministers gladly. In Rothesay, the 
Chapel where John Robertson preached was always 
crowded; and the windows were frequently left 
open so that those outside might hear. 


The subject of this sketch was a son worthy of 
such a father. He was a distinguished Student 
and Prize-man, specially excelling in Classics, and 
in English Literature. He graduated at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, in 1807. Afterwards, when a 
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Minister, he was noted for his chaste and elegant 
style of composition. Colonel Grant-Peterkin, one 
of his Elders, and the principal Heritor in the 
Parish of Kinloss, used to say that his words were 
so well chosen, that his sermons might have been 
sent to the Press from the pulpit, without any 
alteration. He was licensed by the Presbytery of 
Edinburgh, and preached his first sermon in St. 
George’s Church, for the Rev. Dr. Andrew 
Thomson. On that occasion, to the surprise and 
dismay of the young preacher, Dr. Thomson was 
one of the hearers. But consternation gave way to 
comfort on second thoughts, Shy of his powers, 
the young man consoled himself with the assurance, 
that if he should stick his sermon, the renowned 
Doctor would be equal to the occasion ; and would 
supply his deficiency. Mr. Robertson was in 1813 
ordained to the Chapel of Ease in Fort-William. 
He was the first Minister of the Church of Scotland 
there; and, among other works of usefulness, he 
established the first Sabbath School in the place. 
From Fort-William he was transferred to the 
Parish of Laggan ; and then in 1818 to Kinloss. In 
1817 when at Laggan, he married his cousin, the 
eldest daughter of James Robertson, W.S., and 
sister to the well-known Advocate Patrick 
Robertson. In Kinloss, a few of the parishioners 
had for years been praying that an Evangelical Pas- 
tor might be sent to them. When the Patron 
presented Mr. Robertson to the Parish, he was 
received with cordial gratitude as in answer to 
prayer. Soon after his‘induction to Kinloss, there 
was a marked change in the Presbytery, nearly all 
the Ministers being pronounced Evangelicals. Mr. 
Robertson was particularly distinguished as 4 
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preacher. He did not read his discourses, but they 
were carefully studied. He was greatly respected 
and beloved by his own people; and in the pulpits 
of his brethren in Morayshire, his appearance was 
always hailed with lively satisfaction. The Brother, 
Mr, Davidson of Dallas, who preached his funeral 
sermon, thus remarked; ‘‘If there was 
anything that peculiarly distinguished Mr. Robert- 
son from other faithful Ministers of the Gospel, it 
was his manner of delivery. In this he had few 
superiors. With his mind full of good and well- 
digested matter, he was never at a loss for suitable 
and pertinent expression ; and then his utterance 
in liveliness and earnestness, amounting even to 
vehemence, was accompanied with the lightning 
flash of his eye, as if he would burn into his 
hearers’ hearts the mighty truths, which proceeded 
from his lips.” 

At the Disruption, Mr. Robertson underwent 
trials unusually severe. He had a family of five 
daughters and two sons, nearly all of them at an 
age when the expense of education is the heaviest. 
His wife’s relatives, and particularly her brother, 
Lord Robertson, were bitterly opposed to his seces- 
sion from the Established Church. A letter, written 
by the witty judge, expostulating with him on what 
he considered his proposed act of madness and folly, 
is full of indignant upbraiding and of bitter reproach. 
The heritors clung to the Established Church, 
though they parted from their minister with sad 
hearts. Some of them contributed to his stipend 
in the Free Church, as long as he lived. Nearly 
all the people in the village of Findhorn 
joined the Free Church, and the new place of wor- 
ship was built close to the village, There was,. 
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however, no house available; and Mr, Robertson 
was obliged to take a fisherman’s cottage. Here, 
his youngest daughter succumbed to hardships to 
which she had been unused. She died of consump- 
tion. The Manse of Findhorn was the first manse 
built in connection with the Free Church. Impress- 
ed with the urgency of the case, Dr. Guthrie 
handed to Mr. Robertson the first £50 he received 
for his Manse Scheme. 

In 1852 Mr. Robertson’s health became seriously 
impaired ; and in 1852 he retired to Forres. The 
last time he was from home was on the occasion of 
the ordination of his son Patrick to the ministry 
of the Free Church, in Leslie, Fife-shire, in 1852. 


From 1855 till 1860, he was a confirmed invalid. 
In November, 1860, he quietly fell asleep in Jesus, 

His eldest son Lewis had died in Ceylon in 1848. 
His widow died in August 1862, Jour daughters 
and a son survived their parents. Mr. Robertson’s 
only grandson is now minister of St. Thomas’ 
Free Church, Greenock. 

On the memorable day of the disruption, Mr. 
Robertson, his brother in law, the Rev. Geo. 
Shepherd of Kingussie, and his nephew, The Rev, 
John Robertson Glass of Bracadle were companions 
in the march from St. Andrew’s Church to Tan- 
field Hall, at Cannonmills. Sadly, but with unhesi- 
tating faith, the three signed for conscience’ sake the 
Deed, which deprived them of all their means of 
support. Years afterwards, Mr. Robertson touch- 
ingly described his feeling of relief on the evening 
of the 18th of May. His struggle, on the night 
previous, was one of agony: but when the crisis 
was past, and when he had experienced the grace 
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to be faithful, he found no words so expressive as 
those of the Psalmist. 


“Ev’n as a bird out of the fowler’s snare 

Escapes away, so is our soul set free : 

Broke are their nets, and thus escaped we. 

Therefore our help is in the Lord’s great 
name, 

Who heavy’n and earth by his great pow’r 
did frame.” 





VIII.—Rerv. JOHN ALLAN, M.A, Garmovrn, 
BY 
Rev. GEORGE GARDINER, M.A., GaRMouTH. 


The subject of the following sketch, the Rev. 
John Allan of Garmouth, deserves an honourable 
place among the Fathers and Founders of the Free 
Church in the Presbytery and District of Elgin. 
Born at the popular coast town of Lossiemouth in 
the year 1811, Mr. Allan spent his whole working 
life within the bounds of his native county of 
Moray. Proceeding at the age of fifteen or thereby 
to College in Aberdeen, the youthful student 
distinguished himself, especially in classics, several 
first prizes falling to him, In later years, when at 
Presbytery or School Examinations a point of 
scholarship cropped up requiring to be elucidated, a 
co-Presbyter was wont to remark ‘‘Send for the 
fisher loon frae Lossie.” At the age of nineteen 
Mr. Allan was appointed tutor at the private 
Academy at Calcots, then presided over by the 
father of the late much esteemed Rev. Charles 
Barclay, of the Free Church, Enzie. A born 
teacher, young Allan speedily won a reputation for 
himself, as an instructor of youth, and was offered 
the position of Parochial Schoolmaster at Rothes. 
In this congenial sphere he remained for the period 
of eleven or twelve years, conducting a flourishing 
school of boarding and day pupils; preparing 
several for College—the present Parish Minister of 
Duftus being one of his pupils at Rothes—and others 
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for positions of trust and of usefulness, in the 
county and throughout the world. 

But all the while the youthful schoolmaster had 
his mind and heart steadfastly set upon the Chris- 
tian Ministry, and seized every opportunity of 
preparing for it. In those times of Church 
Patronage, many took up the profession of teacher 
or tutor as a means of livelihood during the often 
Jong and tedious period which they had to wait, 
until they secured the influence necessary to get 
presented by some patron to a Charge. The 
then schoolmaster of Rothes employed, as he had 
opportunity, this period in obtaining the some- 
what meagre theological training required in those 
days to qualify for the Ministry of the Church 
and in due course was licensed to preach, thereafter 
frequently exercising his gifts as a Probationer in 
Rothes and the neighbourhood with much accept- 
ance. A life-long cordial friendship sprang up be- 
tween him and the then Parish Minister of Rothes, 
the Rev. Alexander MacWatt, which continued with- 
out a break to the end of their lives and led to 
much brotherly help and intercourse. In natural 
temperament the two friends were very unlike ; 
the latter being full of life and fervour, while the 
former was naturally self restrained, dignified and 
precise ; but they were of one mind and heart in 
their evangelical convictions and sympathies. The 
young Probationer experienced fully those spiritual 
influences which led up to the Disruption of 1843, 
and with the utmost cordiality cast in his lot with 
the Free Church party. Upon several occasions 
the Schoolmaster did duty for the Minister. An 
old highland woman expressed her preference for 
the preaching of the Schoolmaster in the following 
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pithy way ‘‘Ye see,” she remarked to an acquaintance 
‘‘Mister MacWatt gaes galloping, galloping on, until 
I’m oot o’ breath, but Mister Allan is couthie and 
companionable.” 

Some tiie previous to the Disruption a movement 
had been set on foot by some of the more influen- 
tial inhabitants of Garmouth and Kingston to have 
a congregation formed and a Church erected for 
the villages: the nearest Church being the Parish 
Church of Speymouth, some 2% or 3 miles distant. 
The leaders in this movement, having resolved to 
cast in their lot with the party who ultimately 
became the Free Church; they, on the eve of the 
Disruption, presented a hearty call to Mr. Allan, 
Probationer and Parochial Schoolmaster of Rothes, to 
become their first minister. Mr, Allan accepted 
the call, and was ordained by the Free Presbytery 
of Elgin on the 13th July, 1843, in a wood yard of 
a saw mill at the northern extremity of Garmouth ; 
the first minister to be ordained to a pastoral 
charge in the newly constituted Free Church. The 
young Minister received a hearty welcome ; and, if 
we mistake not, so full of zeal were the people in the 
new cause, that a subscription list for a new 
Church was successfully launched at the ordination 
dinner. At that time and for many years there- 
’ after, Garmouth and Kingston were busy hives of 
industry, a large number of Ship Carpenters being 
employed at the Ship-building Yards. Previous 
to the first Communion of the newly formed Con- 
gregation, 179 Communicants gave in their names 
as adhering to the Free Church. 

From the first the Garmouth Congregation 
possessed a number of office bearers of high Christ- 
ian character and of exceptional influence, Three 
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Elders of the Parish Church of Speymouth signed 
the Act of Separation from the Established Church 
and of adhesion to the Free Church viz: — John 
Inglis, James Murdoch and William Geddie. These 
were formed into the first Kirk Session of the 
congregation on the 9th June, 1843, under the 
presidency of the Rev. Alex. Topp of Elgin. To 
these were added afterwards, Josiah Sinclair, 
Schoolmaster, and, at a later date, Hugh R. 
Thomson, William Mitchell, William Forsyth, and 
William Hood. On the 28th January, 1844, the 
following were ordained to the office of Deacon in 
the Congregation, and constituted its first Deacon’s 
Court; viz:—James Geddie, William Spence, John 
Geddie and Alex. Milne Jun., Garmouth ; John 
Anderson Jun., James Smith, James Geddie, 
John Duncan, James Anderson and Alex. Reid, 
Kingston; James Adam, Mosstodloch, Geo. Hay, 
Back Essil, and William Hood, Westertown. The 
last surviving of the first office-bearers of the 
congregation, Mr. John Duncan, Ship Builder, 
Kingston, died several years ago. 

The young minister, having got around him 
a sufficient staff of officé-bearers, set himself to the 
erecting of a local habitation first for the congrega- 
tion and thereafter for himself. A member of the 
congregation having gifted a suitable site at the 
southern extremity of Garmouth, a new, and, for 
the times, exceptionally substantial and ornate 
Church was erected and opened in 1845; while in 
the following year a Manse was built on an 
adjoining site. Previous to the erection of the new’ 
Church, the congregation met in a low-roofed 
building, known by the name of the Corff House, 
which is now the Volunteers’ Drill Hall. The 
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place was crowded to suffocation; and, it’ is 
, believed, its close atmosphere brought on the 
Preacher a throat affection from which he suffered 
more or less to the end of his life. 
In 1847, either from the above cause, or through 
the abundance of his apostolic labours in supplying 
- religious ordinances to the whole surrounding 
: district, rendered necessary in these early years 
- because of the small number of Ministers, Mr, 
: Allan’s health and voice broke down completely, 
and he was compelled to take six months of absolute 
rest from all work. The greater part of this season 
> of enforced retirement, Mr. Allan spent in the 
~ sunny climes of France and Belgium. While able, 
‘ultimately, to;resume his much-loved work, his 
- throat affection never entirely left him; and as he 
required to be very careful, he was compelled to 
~ deny himself the pleasure of assisting his brethren, 
especially if their Church was large. In later years, 
«his'all but exclusive pulpit exchange was with his 
: much loved life-long friend and co-presbyter, the 
; Rev. James Morrison of Urquhart. 

From the beginning of his ministry in Garmouth, 
~ Mr. Allan made the young his special care. He 
- was in the habit of giving to every boy and girl, at 
~ the beginning of the year, a New-Year’s gift, in the 
- form of a printed address written expressly for 
them, along with an orange and other sweets. 
~ Latterly also he showed them every New Year’s day 
;-views of the Holy Land by means of a magic lantern 
{which he had. Some time before his death, Mr. Allan 
-eollected, these New Year’s Addresses to the Young 
--and- had, them published in book form under the 
' title of New Year’s Gifts. He used his pen freely, 
Composing and having printed (for circulation 
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‘throughout the congregation poetical stanzas 
tracts &c., regarding local events of special interest. 
Besides conducting Bible Classes for young men 
and young women, taking them separately every 
alternate week on a week-day evening, Mr. Allan 
took a special pleasure in assisting aspiring youths 
with their studies. Not afew, within the congre- 
gation and beyond it, retain a grateful recollection 
of the help thus given them. One of these, a bare- 
footed lad who in after-life rose to a high position 
of trust and responsibility, didn’t like to go to the 
Manse because of his bare feet. The difficulty 
was got over by Mr, Allan remarking play- 
fully that it was his head, not his feet, that he 
wished to examine. Another, who is now in 
Medical Practice, while attending Milne’s Institu- 
tion, Fochabers, when he did his latin translation 
particularly well was usually complimented by the 
rector with the remark, that he had been at 
the Manse of Garmouth. At his death Mr. Allan 
left an enduring memorial of his deep interest in 
the welfare of the young of Garmouth in the form 
of a handsome legacy, the annual revenue of which 
goes to purchase a Bible, as a prize, to the boy or 
the girl attending the Public School, who gains the 
highest number of marks in a written examination 
on a portion of the Gospels and the Shorter Cate- 
chism. Mr. Allan’s preaching was Evangelical in 
the best sense. He began his ministry with the 
theme of the apostle,—‘‘I determined not to know 
anything among you, save Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified,”—and he continued to the last to 
proclaim the same glorious gospel: but in no narrow 
or restricted sense. He insisted upon a sound 
morality, and fearlessly rebuked prevailing follies 
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and sins. He spoke with remarkable grace and 
fluency, and with an easy familiarity not so common 
as it once was. Upon a certain occasion when ad- 
monishing a member of his congregation by name 
John Priest, regarding the importance of family 
worship previous to the administration of the 
Sacrament of Baptism to his child in Church, he 
finished up with the playful remark, ‘‘ Yes! John, 
you must bea Priest in your own house”. Mr, Allan 
was a thoroughly convinced and loyal Free Church 
man, and embraced every opportunity of com- 
mending and enforcing the distinctive principles of 
the Free Church upon all and especially upon the 
young. 

While labouring assiduously among the members 
and adherents of the Free Church, Mr, Allan sought 
to help forward in every possible way, the interests 
of the community as a whole, intellectually, moral- 
ly and materially. In 1847 he succeeded in putting 
an end to the unseemly custom of giving and re- 
ceiving intoxicants on the occasion of a funeral ; and 
some years later he endeavoured, with partial suc- 
cess, to get the gratuity given to the workmen at 
the launching of a ship invested in a sick fund for 
their benefit. And so completely did he win the re- 
spect and esteem of all classes in the community, 
that all regarded Mr. Allan as a friend, and looked 
up to him and trusted him, as a man of sound prac- 
tical judgment, of blameless character, and of 
devoted christian life. To the very last Mr. Allan 
possessed the grace and dignity of a gentleman of the 
olden time; methodical and precise, everything must 
be done punctually and in order. On the surface 
he might appear a little harsh and unbending ; to his 
friends he was the most genial of hosts and compan- 
ions, to all he was unaffectedly kind, and to the 
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poor and to every good cause most generous. His 
favourite studies were the Jews and Prophecy. He 
cherished for many years the hope of visiting the 
Holy Land, but the hope had to be abandoned. 
From time to time he printed and circulated among 
his people tracts on the subject of Prophecy, stating 
his own views and the results of bis studies. 

Mr. Allan was never married. A like-minded 
sister kept house for him until her death, some six 
years previous to that of her brother. Almost totally 
blind during the last six years of her life, yet 
always bright and cheerful, the devotion of brother 
to sister and of sister to brother, was beautiful to 
witness. : 

Through the appointment of a colleague, Mr. 
Allan was enabled to spend the ten closing years of 
his life in the enjoyment of a well-earned sabbatical 
rest. On the morning of the second day of 1891, 
somewhat suddenly, and with little apparent suffer- 
ing, this venerable minister of Christ passed away 
to be with Christ, which is far better. To his niece 
who had waited upon him with singular devotion, 
since the death of his sister, he said just a short time 
before the end, ‘‘I am dying”, and soon thereafter 
fell peacefully asleep in Jesus, his removal being 
deeply mourned by the whole community and 

.many beyond it, A most touching and impressive 
incident remains to be told before the story of Mr. 
Allan’s life-work is finished. Among his papers 
after his death was found a farewell address to the 
members of the congregation, written evidently in 
the near prospect of death and of eternity, in which 
as a dying ambassador of Christ, he makes a last 
appeal to sinners to be reconciled to God and to 
Christians to walk worthy of their high calling. 
This in accordance with his instructions was printed 
and circulated, and will, we doubt not, bear fruit. 


IX.—REV, DUNCAN GRANT, M.A., FORRES, 
BY 
Rev. WILLIAM WintTeER, D.D., DYKE. 





‘Was licensed, July 1813; was ordained, April 
1814 ; removed from Aberdeen to Alves, July 1819; 
removed from Alves to Forres, September 1827.” 

Such was the brief account of his ministerial life 
furnished by the subject of this notice, in answer 
to queries which had been issued by a Committee 
of the General Assembly in 1864, appointed to 
collect information for a biographical record of the 
ministers ousted at the Disruption, As in the case 
of Mr. Grant, so in regard to the great body of the 
Disruption ministers, the information given was so 
scanty, if there was any at all, that the purpose of 
compiling a history ot the individual men had to be 
given up. Clearly the Disruption fathers did not 
court notoriety for themselves. If only they were 
enabled to maintain the honour of Christ, they 
could leave their present comfort and future re- 
membrance on earth to the care of their Master. 

What has just been stated, taken in connection 
with these other facts, —that Mr. Grant was 
removed by death thirty-two years ago, on the 17th 
March, 1866; that during the last fifteen years of 
his life, he was laid aside from the discharge of all 
public duty’; that he was a speaker rather than a 
writer—makes it difficult now to frame a memor- 
ial of him. Yet, traditions of the impression 
produced by his preaching powers and of the 
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demand made, in consequence, on his services 
gradually come into one’s memory and may furnish 
a suitable starting point. 

One of his brethren in the Forres Presbytery, — 
Mr. Aitken of Dyke,—described him as having a 
“‘nacky” way of preaching, in which he was 
inimitable. This- gift appeared from ,the commen- 
cement of his ministry; so that in Aberdeen, 
where was his first charge,—the Gaelic Chapel 
there, —his pithy sayings, applicable to the times, 
would be current. One instance is given in’ Dr. 
David Brown’s Memoir of Professor John Duncan, 
pp. 94 and 95. It obtained for him from the Earl 
of Moray, on the request of the people, the presen- 
tation to the church of Alves in succession to his 
uncle Mr. William M‘Bean, and from the same 
patron eight’ years after, the presentation to the 
church of Forres. While in Alves, his popularity 
as a preacher was such that many from the neigh- 
bouring parishes attended: his ministry, the 
churches would be crowded where it was known 
that he would officiate, and the most anti-evangeli- 
cal of his co-presbyters were obliged, in deference 
to the people’s wish, to invite his services at 
Communions. ‘Be short, Mr. Grant”—one of these 
brethren is reported to have said on such an occas- 
ion, ‘‘Mr. L.” was in effect the reply, ‘‘it rests 
with you to ask me here or not ; but once in your 
pulpit, £ must use my own liberty with regard to 
that.” So Mr. Grant was invited to enter the 
pulpit and take his own course. . 

This popularity proved sometimes inconvenient 
to the subject of it, by necessitating the preparation 
of a second sermon, when he was to officiate on the 
Sabbath Evening in a neighbouring church for the 
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sake of any who might be present in both places. 
On one occasion, — a stormy winter day, when 
driving to Burghead to preach, he expected to be 
able to re-deliver his Alves sermon; when, on the 
way, he came up on Mr. John Grigor, an elder in 
Duffus Parish but a frequent hearer in Alves. No 
doubt a little irritated by the change of prospect, 
Mr. Grant said ‘‘ John, I should have thought one 
sermon would serve you on a cold day like this.’, 
‘°’Deed, Mr. Grant,” was the reply, ‘‘I need as good a a 
diet of meat on a cold day as on a warm one.” It 
is needless to add that the elder was taken up into 
the gig and that the minister applied himself to 
meditate another discourse for his friend’s behoof. 

Though, on his translation to Forres, he was in 
the midst of evangelical ministers, and the people of 
the neighbouring parishes had not the same induce- 
ment to leave their own churches in search of 
spiritual provision, as those bordering on Alves, 
Mr. Grant’s services were not the less welcome, 
when he preached in any of these churches... And 
after the Disruption, when the vacant congregations 
within the Presbyterial bounds were fully planted, 
his eminent preaching talent, in Gaelic as well as in 
English, was utilized by the General Assembly’s 
Committee for the relief of destitute districts in the 
Highlands. He was appointed to labour for con- 
siderable periods in three successive years, 1845, 
1846 and 1847, in the Isle of Skye, the parish of 
Petty, and the parishes of Fodderty and Contin, 
His brethren of the Presbytery, on these occasions, 
shewed their appreciation at once of himself and of 
his work, by giving him full supply for his pulpit 
during his absences. 

While it was in his spoken utterances that Mr. 
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Grant supremely excelled, he could, and did 
éccasionally, wield a vigorous pen both in poetry 
and in prose. His abilities in both departments of 
literary work also began to be displayed during his 
ministry in Aberdeen, and that in connection with 
his interest in Sabbath School instruction. 

It was the custom then in Aberdeen, initiated 
we believe hy Dr. ‘Kidd, to gather for a special 
service the children of the different Sabbath Schools 
in and around the city, on the first evening of the 
year. The sermon preached on one of these occas- 
ions by Mr. Grant was published at the request of 
the Directors of the schools, and was afterwards 
expanded into a more lengthened ‘‘ Address,” 
which received such a measure of acceptance that 
it went through several editions. 

It was also in connection with his interest in the 
religious education of the young that he began to 
exhibit his poetical talent. The practice of pub- 
lishing a New Year’s Hymn for Sabbath Schools 
was begun by him in Aberdeen and continued till 
the close of his active ministry; the sermon of 
one New Year’s day being frequently adapted to 
verse as a hymn for the next. In addition to these 
efforts, he published occasional verses on various 
subjects. The death of his mother, whom he 
appears to have tenderly loved, called forth an 
affectionate tribute to her memory. In this he 
referred to the character and aims of both his 
parents in the following terms ;— 


“* To train our minds, in early youth, 
To heavenly wisdom, virtue, truth, 
Was still your chief pursuit ; 
And then to teach our feet to climb 
The hill, where learning’s fane sublime 
Presents the richest spoils of time 
' And knowledge yields her fruit.” 
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“Lines suggested by the sudden death of the Rev. 
Donald Fraser, minister of Kirkhill, on 12th July: 
1836” and founded on the text,—‘‘ How are the 
mighty fallen and the weapons of war perished!”— 
appeared in the Scottish Christian Herald, a popu- 
lar periodical of the time, and exhibit marked 
ability. 


The preceding reference naturally recalls to mind 
the affectionate intimacy that subsisted between 
Mr. Grant and the leading supporters of the evan- 
gelical cause, throughout the North in his time. 
Memories of incidents related by himself and others, 
and illustrative of the close relations between him 
and Dr. Kidd of Aberdeen, Dr. Macdonald of 
Ferintosh, Mr. Stewart of Cromarty, with many 
others more or less known and distinguished, are 
presenting themselves but cannot be recorded in 
detail. The fact is, that the talents and Christian 
character of Mr. Grant,—his extensive reading, 
retentive memory, ready utterance, correct taste, 
sound judgement, warm affection, together with. 
his self-denying devotion in matters connected 
with the cause of Christ and the public interest, — 
not only gave him a position of influence and 
authority, alongside of the men who have been 
mentioned, but drew towards him the esteem and 
sympathy of kindred spirits. : 

It remains now to record briefly the part whiéh 
Mr. Grant took in the Disruption, in some of the 
events which led to it, and in the work which 
followed. upon it. 

There can be no doubt that the Voluntary Con- 


troversy, as it was called, had much to do with the 
ultimate severance of the Free Church from the’ 
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State and the preparation of ministers and people 
for it. That controversy brought into prominence 
the doctrine of Christ’s sole headship over his 
church, as an essential doctrine of the Church of 
Scotland and as one, which was not weakened in 
practice but confirmed by the Church’s establish- 
ment. It was in this view of the state of matters 
in Scotland that the establishment of the Church 
was so vigorously defended by the evangelical 
party ; and so strong were their convictions of the 
soundness of this position that, on obtaining a 
majority in the General Assembly, they proceeded 
to give effect to them in the administration of the 
Church. This brought the Church Courts into 
conflict with the Civil Courts, which took a diff- 
erent view of the National Establishment, and, 
eventually led to the Disruption. Butit is unlikely 
that would have happened, on the scale on which it 
did, unless for the Voluntary Controversy and the 
training in the scriptural and historical foundations 
of the Church of Scotland, which was furnished 
by it. 


’ 

In this controversy Mr. Grant took a prominent’ 
part. Among other manifestations of his keen’ 
interest in it he published a pamphlet of over 70 
pages, in which he upheld the following positions:— 
1. That the revenues of the Church of Scotland are 
not an unjust and burdensome tax ; 2. that her 
mode of maintenance is not less favourable to purity 
in doctrine and dicipline than the Voluntary 
system ; 3. That the endowments of the Church of 
Scotland are not unnecessary and useless; 4. That 
these endowments are not unscriptural. The 
pamphlet was one exhibiting much minuteness 
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of . information, , acuteness of reasoning, and 
power of illustration, ‘but disfigured withal by 
that spirit of bitterness and contempt, which has so 
often been shewn by Churchmen to Dissenters and 
is so fitted to grieve Christian people. 


Mr. Grant’s ‘known views as to the duty of all 
who professed to adhere to the original principles 
of the Church of Scotland, when the time for ulti- 
mate -decisionj came, and his’ known firmness of 
character prevented any from approaching him to 
solicit his remaining in a now Erastianized Estab- 
lishment. -Having in the carrying out of these 
views, as 4 Commissioner to the General Assembly 
of 1843, signed the Protest and, in the General 
Assembly of the Free Church constituted thereupon 
signed the Deed of Demission, on the 22nd of June 
thereafter, he along with his co-presbyters, Mr. 
William Robertson at Kinloss, Mr. George Mackay 
at Rafford and Mr. Mark Aitken at Dyke, met and 
‘constituted themselves the Free Présbytery of 
Forres. From the date mentioned to the close of 
the year 1844, no fewer than 52 meetings of this 
court were held, the minutes of which are most 
interesting as shewing the diligence of the brethren 
in fully organizing the Free Church, not only in 
their own parishes but in the other two whose 
ministers had adhered to the establishment. Ses- 
sions were constituted and Presbytery Elders chosen, 
sites and plans for churches were sanctioned. As- 
sociations for the support of the ministry were form- 
ed” and strengthened. With the assistance of the 
following probationers in: succession:—Mr. Rhind 
afterwards at Knockando, Mr. Morrison afterwards 
at Urquhart, Mr. .Mackay afterwards at Lossie- 
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mouth, Mr. Macleod, Mr. Brichan, Mr. Davidson 
and Mr. Macdonald, the vacant congregations at 
Dallas and Edinkillie were supplied with ordinances. 
Until the new churches were opened, the congrega- 
tions in the country parishes met in the open air or 
in barns; in Forres the Independent Chapel was 
kindly made available for the use of the Free 
Church. But the work of church-building was so 
vigorously prosecuted that, from the 4th December 
1843 to the 18th February 1844, five places of wor- 
ship were opened:—Rafford on December 4, Dyke 
on December 29, Edinkillie on February 4, Kinloss 
on February 11, Forres on February 18. On ac- 
count of difficulties in procuring at Dallas a site on 
suitable conditions, the congregation there had a 
minister ordained over them before church-building 
was commenced. Mr. William Davidson was ordain- 
ed and admitted to the charge at Dallas on 8th 
August 1844, and Mr. Donald Macdonald to that 
of Edinkillie on the 19th December in the same 
year. 

After a few years more of active and useful work, 
to aportion of which reference has already been 
made, Mr. Grant’s health began to fail. On the 5th 
November, 1850, he stated to the Presbytery that, 
“in consideration of his infirm health and inability 
to discharge the public duties of his situation, he had 
come to the resolution to request them to give their 
early and serious consideration to the matter, and 
to proceed, if they thought it expedient, to take 
steps for having a colleague and successor to him 
appointed.” The Presbytery, at first, ‘‘ consider- 
ing that they still entertained the hope that Mr. 
Grant’s health might at no distant period be so re- 
stored as to enable him to return‘ to his wonted 
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duties and usefulness” declined to concur in the 
proposal. Buton a second application made by Mr. 
- Grant to the same effect on 7th January, 1852, and 
based on the plea that ‘‘ owing to his increasing 
infirmity he could no longer continue to render even 
the small assistance which he had been rendering 
‘inthe supply of ordinances to his congregation,’ 
the Presbytery yielded; and, as the result Mr. 
Adam Robertson, who had been Mr. Grant’s assis- 
tant for some time, was ordained Colleague and 
Successor on 12th August, 1852. 


After this and ‘‘until a few months before his 
death,” as stated in an obituary notice which ap- 
peared in the Free Church Monthly Record, though 
laid aside from active duty ‘‘Mr. Grant’s mind re- 
tained allits original vigour and clearness. His 
‘conversational powers continued a source of delight 
and instruction to his friends, who often wondered 
‘how, in the solitude of his study, he acquired such 
an extensive and accurate acquaintance with the 
proceedings of the Church and the world. Grad- 
ually becoming indifferent to the latter, he never 
lost his interest in the cause of Christ, which he 
had served during so many years.” 

The writer of this can add his testimony to Mr. 
Grant’s uniform kindness and readiness to give the 
benefit of his deep knowledge and wide experience 
to his younger brethren, which, joined to the dignity 
and courtesy of his manner, conveyed an impres- 
sive lesson in the ministerial life. 
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X.—THE REV. ROBERT DUNBAR, 
PLUSCARDEN, 


BY 


THE Rev. Proressor Cameron, D.D. 
ABERDEEN. 

Little information has been available for us 
regarding the early life of Rev., Robert Dunbar, the 
sixth minister of Pluscarden,—the first in connec- 
tion with the Free Church of Scotland. He 
belonged to the parish of Auldearn, within which 
his father was tenant of the farm and mills of 
Lethen. After attending the parish school of his 
native district he proceeded to Aberdeen where he 
took the University curriculum in Arts; and 
having resolved to study for the Church, he 
attended the requisite classes, and was in due course 
licensed to preach the Gospel. 


In 1839 he was settled as pastor of the congrega- 
tion in the Glen of Pluscarden. The ecclesiastical 
and religious history of the Glen is well worthy of 
the attention of those who are interested in a state 
of life and a type of character which, if not quite 
extinct, are rapidly disappearing from the midst of 
us. The writer of these lines can recall worthies of 
the Glen whose personality was asstrikingand whose 
natural endowments were as rich as any depicted 
in the pages of Ian Maclaren. 

The first minister of the Glen appears to have 
been settled in 1736, and a remarkable minister he 
must have been. ‘‘His aspect was equally reverend 
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and handsome ; his delivery dignified and graceful ; 
his actions natural, gentlemanly, and animated; the 
. tones of his voice manly, strong, musical, finely- 
modulated, and deeply impressive; while his 
pastoral success was such that no sect of Christians 
could ever boast of a single proselyte from his 
audience:—he out-prayed, out-lived, and out-preached 
them all.” The way in which he was first introduced 
to his congregation throws a somewhat lurid light on 
the state of religious life at the time. The ministers 
of Elgin were anxious to make provision for the spirit- 


~ ual wants of Pluscarden, which formed part of their 


parish, but was too distant to receive proper pastoral 
supervision from head-quarters. They found, as 
they believed, a suitable man to labour in the Glen, 
and they appeared with him, somewhat unexpect- 
edly, on the last day of Yule. The natives were 
assembled at the Abbey, engaged in a game of 
football (chow it was called). What the reverend 
gentlemen thought as they gazed on the excited 
crowd may be left to the imagination of the reader. 
The people appear at first toehave suspected that 
their visitors were gaugers, or Government spies of 
some sort (smuggling was a common practice at the 
time.) After watching the game for a little, the 
clergymen separated, one of them going to the one 
goal, and the other to the other. The game 
proceeded ; but by and bye one of the ministers 
managed to let the players know that they had 
come on business and that, if they would stop the 
“game for a little, they would explain their errand. 
Play was at once suspended ; on which the speaker 
said that they had brought a minister to them and 
if they wished to keep him, he would stay with 
them, preach to them, and they would have a 
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minister of their own. On this the people gathered 
round the visitors, and declared that, if the 
gentleman was willing to stay with them, they 
were willing to keep him. This was what was 
desired. The Elgin ministers returned to their 
homes: and Pluscarden got its first minister, 
Between Mr. Touch the first minister, and Mr. 
Dunbar, the Glen enjoyed the pastorate of four differ- 
entmen. The first two of these appear to have been 
able, evangelical preachers. Education, at the time, 
was greatly neglected. The people were largely il- 
literate and slaves to superstition. The moral tone 
wasfar fromhigh. Impurity, profane swearing, and 
smuggling were all too prevalent. Accordingly, al- 
though the labours of the two men who succeeded Mr 
Touch were not without effect, reform was slow,— 
too slow for Mr. Munro, the third minister, who, after 
a pastorate of some nineteen years, resigned his 
charge and went to America. Mr. Munro’s pulpit 
power may be inferred from the fact that people 
flocked to hear him from all the surrounding 
parishes,—Rafford, Forres, Alves, Elgin, Dallas &c. 
It must have been specially galling to the ministers 
of Elgin, who seem to have imbibed the spirit of 
the moderatism which lay, like a dead-weight, on 
the land, to find their people forsaking their minis- 
trations for the services of an earnest pastor in a 
little country glen, six miles beyond. In view of 
this, the following declaration, attributed to some 
of the members of the Elgin Presbytery, may be - 
accepted as trustworthy; ‘when the Pluscarty 
folks want another minister, we'll gae them ane 
that the folks winna gang sae far to hear.’ When 
Mr. Munro left they had their opportunity. Mr, 
‘Munro was succeeded by Mr. Macpherson. « The’ 
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difference between him and his predecessor appears 
from the fact that it was*during his ministry that 
the most pious people of the Glen forsook the 
religious services at their own doors, and, Sabbath 
after Sabbath, made their way to Elgin, and 
worshipped with the newly-formed congregation of 
Seceders in Moss Street of that city. Mr. Macpher- 
son was settled in the Glen in 1789. Exactly 50 
years later, in 1839, Mr. Dunbar began his pastor- 
ate. During that half-century, the most significant 
fact connected with the religious life of the Glen 
_ was the weekly, pilgrimage to Elgin of the most 
godly of its people. Pages might be filled with an 
account of the journey. The conversation to and 
from the city was strictly confined to subjects of 
religious interest. A gravel-pit near the road-side 
formed a resting place on the way home. In order 
to supply strength for the double journey the 
leaders took with them some provision for the 
body,—in most cases probably simpler than the 
loavesand fishes of the disciples of old. In the gravel- 
pit, this was distributed ; and while the homely 
food was being eaten, the young people were exam- 
ined on the sermon to which they had just listened. 
[The journey from the Glen to and from Elgin was 
12 miles, but the young folks were expected to 
accompany their elders. } 


This was one side of the religious life during 
those 50 years. On the other side, the services in 
the Glen were attended by the majority of the 
people. Mr. Macpherson seems to have got on 
well with his parishioners, and his preaching and 
pastoral labours were accepted apparently without 
complaint, save by those who attached themselves 
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to the Seceders. He was succeeded in 1807 by Mr. 
Thomson, teacher of Mathematics in the Elgin 
Academy from 1803. Mr. Thomson was the last 
minister appointed by the Presbytery. At the next 
vacancy, as we shall see, the Earl of Fife—the 
proper patron—practically’ allowed the people to 
choose their minister. When Mr. Thomson was 
settled the congregation worshipped in what was 
called ‘‘The old Ha’’—the old store and market- 
place of the monks, which lay a short distance from 
the eastern entry to the Priory. A number of 
houses stood about the Ha’,---the whole passing 
under the name of Netherbyre. In the time of Mr, 
Hesbane, the second minister, one of these houses 
was given by Lord Fife for a manse.. But about 
1820 the Earl set about the repairing of the Priory. 
It is said that he spent the rent of the Glen for 
some 10 or 12 years in work of this kind. Certain 
improvements in the estate which he resolved to 
effect rendered necessary she removal ofthe con- 
gregation and the minister from Netherbyre. 
About 1828 a new manse was built on the site of 
the present one, and Mr. Thomson and his family 
removed to it. A few years afterwards the 
congregation left the old Ha’ for the Calefactory of 
the Priory in which they still worship,—alas ! now 
only for a month or two. .These changes appear 
to have had no small part in the melancholy 
calamity which fell on the household of the manse, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomson, and their domestic servant 
fell into a state of mental weakness. By and bye 
the Schoolmaster was stricken with the same 
trouble; and he may still be alive—he was soa few 
years ago—in the lunatic asylum of the district. 
A dispensation of this kind was well fitted to 
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solemnize{the people of the Glen, and make them 
approach the settlement of a new pastor in a spirit 
of humility and prayerful dependence upon God. 


. Sometime was allowed to lapse in the. hope that 
Mr, Thomson’s state of mind might improve. But 
as years passed on, and the prospect did not 
brighten, the pulpit was declared vacant in. 1838, 
and the congregation proceeded to the election of a 
successor to Mr. Thomson. The Presbytery had no 
longer the power of appointment, What they had 
to do was to provide pulpit supply during the 
vacancy. The Earl of Fife was ready to confirm 
the choice of the people if they .agreed on a man. 
There was a good deal of disputing. The people 
were new to work of this kind, and as the,Glen 
folks were ever ready to show a spirit of indepen- 
dence, it may be that in this first experience: of 
popular election the natural temperament of the 
natives was exhibited more freely than was neces- 
sary. Ultimately the choice fell upon Mr. Dunbar. 
A meeting of the congregation was held at which 
the question of stipend was to be settled. One of 
the Ministers of Elgin presided. After careful con- 
sideration the people offered—as their part of the 
stipend—£50. _ This sum the Moderator refused to 
accept,—-roundly charged the people of the Glen 
with the inadequate payment of their pastor,—and 
declared that no minister would be settled among 
them, if they did not make suitable provision for 
his maintenance. The language used roused the ire 
of an old man in whose house hospitality was not 
stinted. ‘‘ Let them get a good;minister,” he said 
to the moderator, ‘‘that was the all-important 
matter. ‘He had known a minister:to live in the 
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Glen. on £80 of a stipend, and he did not starve. 
He had known others to have little more. But 
they were grand preachers, and people came from 
all the country round about—even from Elgin—to 
hear them. And these did not come for nothing. 
They always sent something after them. He had 
seen cart loads come to the Manse door from other 
places. If what the hearers got satisfied them, they 
were willing to pay it back. And thig was more 
than he could say for the Elgin ministers who 
promised £2 to help the stipend in the Glen, but he 
understood they never paid it. _ If they got a good 
minister he would be well provided for.” This 
settled the matter. The people’s contribution of 
£50 was accepted. 

Mr. Dunbar was ordained while the feelings 
excited by the election and the dispute as to stipend 
were still warm. The situation was somewhat 
trying. But it would not have been easy to find a 
man more likely to smooth over difficulties and to 
draw all parties together than the new pastor. «Mr 
Dunbar was a man of the highest character. When 
principle was concerned, he was firm as a rock. 
But he was also prudent, as well as kindly and 
conciliatory in disposition, and possessed of a good 
share of sound common.sense. In a.short period 
every trace of discontent had disappeared. So 
satisfactory was the new state of affairs that even 
the seceders ceased to go to Elgin, and by and bye 
they became not merely seat-holders, but members 
of the congregation in the Glen. No better testi- 
mony could be given to the high moral worth and 
the evangelical preaching of Mr. Dunbar. 

In 1839, the Ten Years’ Conflict was at the 
height. . The great controversy was. keenly discussed. 
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in the Glen. The influence of the Seceders, and of 
a few men who did not actually join but cordially 
sympathised with them, greatly helped to an intelli- 
gent appreciation of the struggle of the Evangelical 
section of the Church. Moreover, through the 
generous action of Lord Fife, the people of the Glen 
practically possessed the liberty for which the 
majority of the Church were contending, and, as a 
matter of fact, exercised their privilege in the 
election of Mr. Dunbar. The result was that, when 
the hour of decision arrived, with the exception of 
a single family, the people to a man joined the Free 
Church. The crisis was the means of showing the 
true character of Mr. Dunbar. His name did not 
appear in the first list of those who pledged them- 
selves to follow the Evangelical leaders. It came 
to be known that a presentation to a parish was at 
his disposal, if he remained in the State Church. 
(The Glen of course was not a parish.) His friend 
Mr. Waters of Burghead was in the same position. 
They agreed to meet on a certain day for prayer 
and. conference, and to decide the matter in 
accordance with what might then appear to be the 
path of duty. Mr. Waters ranged the arguments 
pro and con, and summed up by saying that there 
was a certain difference in favour of coming out. 
‘*Stop there,” said Mr. Dunbar, ‘‘ You need go no 
farther. If there is a hairsbreadth more to the 
glory of God by our coming out, we must go, and © 
leave other things behind.” This settled the ques- 
tion. They.both joined the Free Church, 


With his usual good sense, the Earl of Fife 
refused to give the use of the priory to the minority 
of.one. The people were left undisturbed, and still © 
worship in the part of the priory assigned to them 

: : B 
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about 1830. [May it be permitted to put on record 
here that it is a grief to many that they-are so soon 
to leave it? It says little for the liberal spirit of 
wealthy Free Churchmen that they have allowed 
this gem of pre-reformation church architecture to 
return to the Roman Catholics. The priory, ina 
measure, connected our Free Church—the latest of 
the Reforming Churches of our dear country—with 
the Christian life and enterprise of Scotland in days 
long before the Reformation was dreamed of. 
These are not the days in which a church should 
think little of the past. Authority as inherent in 
the Church, and to be loyally accepted by her 
members, sounds to many as a strange doctrine, 
unworthy of the age to which we belong. The 
Priory supplied an external bond of connection 
between our Free Church and the Church of days 
long ago, when piety was_as genuine as it is in our 
time, and the authority which rightfully belongs to 
the Church of Christ was acknowledged without 
question. In this sanctuary within the Priory, 
hallowed by the history and traditions of many 
centuries, the congregation of the Glen, no doubt, 
enjoy a unique privilege ;- but;the honour of the 
situation belongs to the Church as a-whole. And 
it will be a matter of unfeigned regret for many a day 
that our Church is to be cut off from this most 
interesting pre-reformation structure, —within 
whose walls a congregation was trained to throw in 
its lot,—all but literally to a man,—with the Free 
Church of 1843. ] 

Mr. Dunbar’s ministry was(not3a long, one,—only 
about 20 years. His health was not good; we 
believe he suffered from an incurable disease. The 
manse occupied an ideal situation, but it was a 2 
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mere cottage, consisting of 4 small rooms and 2 
attics (garrets), and was quite inadequate to the 
wants of a growing family. How many anxious 
hours must have been passed in that manse between 
1843 and 1859 when the faithful servant was 
released by death! Throughout he was the 
devoted pastor,—anxious by example and influence, 
as wellas by pulpit ministrations, to build up the 
Church of Christ in the Glen. The writer does not 
feel competent to speak of his gifts as a preacher ; 
he left the Glen before he was capable of appreciat- 
ing the points of a sermon. But the feeling of 
respect, yea, of reverence, for Mr, Dunbar he will 
cherish to the last hour of his life. And all who 
knew him—pastorally or otherwise—will probably 
agree in acknowledging that it was the personal 
character of the man,—his unostentatious piety, his 
high sense of duty, and unwearied efforts to 
discharge it,—his obvious desire to do to others as 
he would have others do to him, that constituted 
the strength of his ministry. His sensitiveness and 
delicacy of feeling appear from the fact that, when 
he went on pastoral visitation, he did not call on 
any of the Seceders. As occasion offered he was 
always ready to pay them a friendly visit; as pastor, 
no! till they, of their own free will, became 
members of his congregation. 


A pastorate like Mr. Dunbar’s offers few points 
of public interest. Two matters may be regarded 
as of sufficient importance to warrant a brief 
reference before these notes are closed. The first 
regards the week-day school, Along with the con- 
gregation the school fell tothe Free Church. A 
grant in aid was allowed at head-quarters, and the 
school was placed under the oversight of the Pres- 
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“ bytery of Elgin.’ For a number of years an annual 
examination of the school took place under the 
auspices of the Presbytery. This examination was 
an important event. The Glen went, practically, on 
holiday. The people assembled in large numbers to 
see how their young folks would answer the learned 
men from the neighbouring parishes The school 
itself was much too small for the attendance, and the 
examination took place inthe Church. Mr. Waters 
of Burghead was always present. Without him the 
proceedings would have lost half their interest, and 
the examination would have been regarded as lack- 
ing in point and completeness. This from the 
spectators’ point of view; as for the pupils, it 
would be difficult to say whether they were more 
delighted or alarmed at the thought of having to 
meet Mr. Waters face to face. A kinder heart than 
his was not to be found in the assembly ; but, like 
other Caithness-men, he was fond of a joke and 
delighted to put one in a corner. The following 
incident will show the kind of man Mr. Waters was 
when he got the young folks in hand. At one of 
the examinations a special prize was offered to an 
advanced class in arithmetic. The class consisted 
of 4 or 5 lads of whom the writer, unfortunately, 
was one. The prize was to be competed for in 
presence of the examiners. When the time for the 
competition arrived Mr, Waters proposed to 
‘separate the competitors as widely as the building 
allowed, and to place a boy in each of the 4 corners 
of the Church,—with the view, he stated, of 
preventing the risk of copying. Mr. Dunbar and 
others remonstrated on the ground of the inconveni- 
ence of the proposed arrangement, and remarked 

that each of the boys was too anxious to gain the 
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prize to allow his neighbour to copy. Mr. Waters 
was inexorable. The occasion was one to his mind, 
and he took advantage of it. He declared that 
human nature was not to be trusted in snch a case, 
and we had to go to our corners. 


In those days the school was in a very healthy 
condition. The spirit of emulation among the pupils 
was keen, The teacher took great interest in his 
work, and did his utmost to push forward promis- 
ing scholars. And the encouragement to do 
so was much greater than it can ever be under the 
present red tapeism of My Lords’ regime. 


Not less important for the the true welfare of the 
youth of the Glen was the place now assigned to 
the Sabbath School. Sabbath school work appears 
to have been begun in Elgin about 1790. Probably it 
was nearly a generation later before it took root in 
the Glen. A somewhat remarkable man—Robert 
Cumming, a weaver—led the way. For sometime 
he carried on a successful Sabbath School in the old 
school at Netherbyre. The Sabbath School of those 
days, however, was very different from its namesake 
in our time. The classes were then attended by old 
as well as young. The school was crowded, and 
the majority of those present had reached years of 
maturity. The work of the Sabbath School was not 
yetdirectly connected with the Church. Mr. Thomson. 
the pastor, appears to have frequently attended the 
Sabbath School; but he took no part in conducting 
the proceedings. During the ministry of Mr. 
Dunbar this was altogether changed. The Sabbath 
School was directly connected with the Church, — 
placed under the control and oversight of the pastor, 
—and was specially adapted to the instruction of the 
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young in spiritual and religious truth. One of the 
writer’s earliest recollections is that of a Sabbath 
evening in the school (the classes for Sabbath School 
instruction met in the School not in the Church.) 
Mr. Dunbar called our attention to an important 
intimation. Holdiag up his hands before us, he 
exhibited two parcels of tickets, of different sizes— 
the smaller in the one hand, the larger in the other. 
The smaller were about the breadth, and one half 
of the length, of an ordinary railway. ticket. 
Scripture texts were printed on these tickets. A 
smail ticket was to be given to the best scholar in 
each class, and the text, printed on it, was to be 
repeated next Sabbath evening. When a certain 
number of small tickets were gained they were 
given in exchange for a large ticket, and a certain 
number of large tickets secured a prize. The 
expedient was simple enough; but for a time it 
supplied a very considerable stimulus, and the work 
of the Sabbath School was carried on with no little 
SUCCESS, 


Years passed, and an unassuming but exemplary 
pastorate hastened to a close in human judgment 
all to speedy. On the last Sabbath of 1858 Mr, 
Dunbar preached his last sermon from the words, 
“Redeeming the time, because the days are evil.” 
On the 10th of February, 1859 he died in the 
humble manse, which he had consecrated by a life 
of transparent piety and rare self-denial. His 
remains were laid beside those of his fathers in the 
churchyard of Auldearn, and all that is left of him 
to the Glen, for the spiritual good of which he 
laboured so consistently and unweariedly, is the 
memory of his devoted life, and the influence which 
in such a case as his, long survives the period of 
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active service. He was held in high esteem during 
his life, but his real worth was not appreciated or 
acknowledged till after his death. Long may he, 
though dead, continue to speak to the people of the 
Glen, among whom so loyal a ministry was spent: 


N.B. The information regarding the Glen in the 
foregoing notice has been obtained from MS. left 
by the late John Ross of Easter Fosterseat. Mr. 
Ross was a man of the highest character, and of 
very considerable natural ability. He inherited 
the piety and the best traditions of the Seceders of 
the Glen regarding whom he writes with warm 
appreciation. He has collected a mass of informa- 
tion which is simply invaluable to any one who 
desires to arrive at a trustworthy estimate of the 
state of things in the Glen,—socially, morally, and 
spiritually—during the last 100 years or more, It 
is to be hoped that portions, at least, of Mr. Ross’ 
MS. may some day see the light. 
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XI.--THE REV. JAMES MORRISON, M.A, 
URQUHART. 


BY 
Rey. A. Cuatmers SmitH, M.A., URQUHART. 





James Morrison was born at Auldearn in his 
grandmother’s house on 30th May 1816. The 
family home, however, was in the parish of 
Edinkillie. He was of godly parentage, and was the 
eldest of a large and exceptiunally talented family. 
He received his education at the parish school, where 
he had as companions William Fraser, afterwards 
Rev. Dr. Fraser, Paisley, and William Mackintosh, 
who became Provost of Inverness, the father of 
Lord Kyllachy. 

At the ago of 16 he entered the University of 
Aberdeen where he distinguished himself as a 
student both in Arts and Divinity. He was for a 
time, after the completion of his studies, occupied 
teaching in Ross-shire, and while there he was 
licensed to preach by the Preshytery of Dingwall. 
This was towards the close of 1841. Subsequently 
he was employed as Missionary at Denny in 
Stirlingshire. 

When the Disruption took place—he was in 
Edinburgh during the sitting of that famous 
Assembly—he nobly cast in his lot with the Free 
Church, Coming north he threw himself heartily 
into the work of organizing the congregations at 
Edinkillie and Dallas, 
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In August, 1843, he was appointed to minister to 
those adhering to the Free Church in Urquhart. 
The people were quick to appreciate his worth and 
determined to secure him as their pastor. For as 
soon as the month of September they petitioned the 
presbytery to moderate in a call in favour of Mr 
Morrison. As yet they had no place of worship 
save the barns at Meft and Thriepland, services 
being held in the former in the morning and in the 
latter in the afternoon. A new parish church was 
in the course of erection. The Free Church 
congregation applied to the Trustees of James, Earl 
of Fife, for the use of the old parish church as 
soon as it should become vacant. This they at 
once obtained and on the 5th Nov., 1843, the day on 
which the present parish church was opened, Mr 
Morrison re-opened the old church, and preached 
in it. But they were not allowed to enjoy this 
privilege for any length of time. Their occupancy 
of the old building was galling in the extreme to their 
opponents, who determined to have them dislodged, 
imagining that if they were but deprived of this 
place of worship the congregation would become 
disorganized, Mr Morrison would quit the parish, 
and the people would have no help but slip quietly 
back to the establishment. Knowing that the 
Fife Family would not recall their gift, they 
approached the Duke of Richmond who owns about 
one-twentieth part of the parish praying His Grace 
to interpose and so put an end to the deplorable 
state of affairs. Accordingly he applied for 
interdict which was obtained and duly served. 
They quietly moved out and took. up their 
old quarters at Meft and Thriepland. Soon after 
this on 18th April, 1844, Mr Morrison was ordained 
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at Meft. The service was conducted in the court- 
yard, which had been covered in by ‘sails brought 
from Garmouth. Thus the interdict had failed 
in its ultimate object. It proved rather a means of 
establishing them, for with greater enthusiasm they 
set about obtaining a church of their own, A first- 
rate site in the village of Urquhart was obtained, 
building operations at once eommenced, and such 
was the heartiness, and so great the liberality 
that: by the end of autumn the new church was 
opened by Rev. Dr. Macdonald of Ferintosh, 
free of Debt. % 

It is interesting to note that the new church was 
built with the stones of the old parish church which 
had been purchased from the Fife Trustees, and that 
a considerable number of the pews were transferred 
to the Free Church and are still in use, 


There was but one elder who ‘‘came out ”»—the 
venerable Alexander Anderson of Binns. To per- 
mit of a session being constituted, Rev J. Allan, 
Garmouth, was appointed an assessor. On 4th 
February, 1845, the following were ordained to the 
eldership—Wm Anderson, Geo. Cruickshank, Wm. 
Thompson, Wm. Forsyth, Geo. Milne ; and Messrs. 
Taylor, Brander, Hay, Cramond, Sinclair, Reid, 
M‘Iver, Allan, and Morrison composed the first 
Deacons’ Court. 


Encouraged by their great success in the erection 
of a church, they proceeded to the building of a 
manse and at the same time the providing of a 
school. Education they found in a most lamentable 
condition, and they determined to rectify matters 
with all possible speed. And it is worthy of note 
that in this Mr Morrison was supported and aided, 
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not only by his own people, but, also, by some 
members of the Established Church who offered to 
assist in carting materials for the erection of a 
school. Nor were they less fortunate in securing as 
the first teacher, Mr. Ayson, one fully equipped 
for the work, one who did much to mould and 
determine the Christian character of the youth of 
the time. 


Mr Morrison was not only a skilled organizer 
hut a man possessed of remarkable ministerial gifts. 
From the first he was a preacher of rare power, and 
soon came to be ranked among the best preachers of 
his day. His sermons were those of a man of cul- 
ture, the work of the scholar and theologian, 
yet so beautifully simple that the youngest was 
able to understand. Gifted with a great fluency of 
speech, having a ready command of language, and 
possessed of an earnest and animated style of 
delivery, he never failed to attract and create a 
deep impression. 


His services, ever willingly given, were much in 
request and highly appreciated. Frequently 
appointed a Deputy, from the General Assembly, 
he did much valuable work in the visitation of 
congregations and presbyteries. He was also 
invited by the English Presbyterian Church to 
assist in the work of church extension at Norwich, 
Wandsworth, and Bermondsey and on each occasion 
his services were attended with highly encouraging 
results. Into all spiritual movements he threw 
himself with great enthusiasm, and by reason of his 
rare gifts for the carrying on and following up of 
such work he rendered noble and lasting service to 


the cause of Christ. 
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At communion seasons, he was singularly accept- 
able. The sweet charm of his gracions words on 
these occasions will long survive in the memory of 
those privileged to hear them. But while eminently 
successful throughout the land he was no less so in 
his own congregation where he was cheered by 
several remarkable times of blessing as in 1861-62— 
when no fewer than 62 joined the church for the 
first time. 


As a pastor he was singularly beloved, and his 
visits were much prized. He was pre-eminently a 
man of comfort. His very voice was sweet with 
the music of loving sympathy. The young of the 
flock were ever dear to him, and he spared himself 
no labour for their well-being. The monthly 
sermons to the young were greatly enjoyed, and the 
annual catechizing was a source of great interest 
and lasting profit to old and young alike. 


Mr. Morrison also possessed great aptitude for 
business. This led to his being selected, in 1846, 
to succeed Mr Topp, Elgin, as Clerk of Presbytery, 
and, in 1856, as Clerk of Synod of Moray, to which 
office he was nominated by Rev. William Barclay, 
Auldearn, who baptized him forty years previously. 
In this capacity also he won golden opinions. His 
unfailing courtesy, rare tact, and wonderful power 
of dispatch rendered him eminently successful and 
marked him as a model man of affairs. 


In his leisure hours Mr Morrison devoted himself 
to the study of Archeology, and with such success 
that for long he was recognised as an authority on 
the subject. He enriched the National Museum in 
Edinburgh, as well as the Elgin Museum, with 
specimens of flint arrows and other implements ; 
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found for most part by him in the parish of 
Urquhart. 

During his ministry, Mr Morrison had several 
opportunities afforded him of moving to larger and 
more lucrative spheres of labour. But his attach 
ment to a people, equally devoted and attached to 
him, was so strong and firm that he declined every 
advance. Thus he continued to labour with unfailing 
success until the infirmities of years led him to seek 
_ the help of an unordained assistant who became his 
colleague on 26th July, 1893. The unanimity and 
heartiness which characterized this settlement was 
one of the happiest experiences in Mr Morrison’s 
ministerial career at Urquhart. 

His Jubilee was celebrated with great enthusiasm 
on 18th April, 1894, when he was made the 
recipient of handsome gifts expressive of the high 
esteem in which he was held by his congregation, 
his brethren in the ministry, and the church as a 
whole. 

Mr Morrison was married to Janet Gillan, 
daughter of Mr Thomas Gillan and Mrs Gillan, 
North Guildry Street, Elgin, who proved to be to 
him a true helpmeet in the Lord. Of their family 
of five, two daughters survive, who lovingly and 
assiduously ministered to him in his declining days, 
and one son who is engaged in the fruit trade in 
California. 

Mr Morrison passed away on the evening of 
Sabbath, 1st January, 1899, and was laid to rest in 
the quiet churchyard of the parish he loved so well, 
and where’ he spent so many happy days, and 
fulfilled a ministry so noble and fruitful 
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ADDENDA. 

See Page 23.—Mr. Gentle’s Son holds the important 
Government appointment, at Singapore, of President of 
Municipal Affairs, 

Note regarding Mrs. Gentle.—Soon after his settlement 
at Alves Mr. Gentle was united in marriage to Miss Isabella 
Boyle, Edinburgh, a lady of great tenderness of heart, yet 
of remarkable firmness of purpose. Mrs. Gentle fully 
sympathised with her husband in all his manifold labours 
for the spiritual welfare of his people, and in all hardships 


and sufferings undergone for conscience sake. 


ERRATA. 
On Page 17—Read Dr, Watson for Dr. Wilson. 
» 19— ,, Convocation for Convention. 
» 9— ,, Faithful minister for young minister, 
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